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PRINTING PAPERS 


Give you the beauty of costly printing papers 


...at the price of ordinary paper! 


WITH the development of Leretcoal™ 
printing papers, there’s no reason why a// your 
printed pieces can’t be outstanding. Equally 
important to you is the fact that it’s no longer 
necessary to pay a premium for superior print- 
ing results. By specifying Serelcoa? papers, 
advertisers can now make substantial savings 
in printing costs, without sacrificing quality, 
because Leredcaat printing papers give all the 
beauty of costly printing papers at the price of 
ordinary paper! 

Lervetcoat’s super-smooth printing surfaces, 
achieved through new and exclusive processes, 
help you get sharply-defined type... halftones 
of almost photographic perfection. ..attention- 
compelling color. ..all the things you need to 
put more “sell” into your printed advertising. 

If small printing budgets have confined you 
to mediocre-appearing catalogs, circulars and 
brochures, you can now inject new life into 
your advertising by stepping up to Zerelcoal 
quality, and do it at little, if any, extra cost. 


Trufect’ 


Loueleoal Pat Seeing is believing... Ask your printer or paper mer- 
Made super-emesth by new, onclsive ceating chant for samples of Zeredcoat papers. Or for proofs of 
processes. For high-quality printing. fine printed results, write direct to Kimberly-Clark. You'll 


in fi * agree that these new-type papers do most for the money! 
mfect They are available through your paper merchant. If you 
Levelcoat Paper prefer, inquire direct. 


Companion to Trufect at lower cost. For use 
where quality remains a factor, but less exacting 
printing results demanded. 


Multifect’ KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Pouele ‘FZ, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
Y Established 1872 


Where economy counts in volume printing, this 
grade does a splendid job. 





NEW YORK: 122 East 42nd Street e CHICAGO: 8 South Michigan Ave 
LOS ANGELES: 510 West 6th Street 
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FOR SALES CONTESTS 


Just off the press—a new de 
luxe Prize Book offering over 
1,000 prizes for salesmen. Just 
the thing to build your next 
sales contest around. 


Size 9 by 12 inches, 56 pages 
with 16 pages in glorious 
color, this new Prize Book 
features the “Home Appeal” 
—helps get a salesman’s wife 
and family behind him to win. 


Write on your business letter- 
head for a complimentary 
copy of this Prize Book. We 
will include a memo with com- 
plete information on how to 
run a prize plan. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Prize and Contest Division 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











| Definitions of Wholesaler, 
Jobber, Distributor 


To the Editor: 


At times I detect some uncertainty on 
the part of a few of our representatives 
as to exactly what is meant by the terms: 
Jobber, distributor, wholesaler. 

It is only natural that my definition of 
each branch or type appeals to me as 
being correct, but I am wondering if you 
would be so kind as to give your defini- 
tion of each of these marketing channels, 
together with any identifying differences 
which, in your opinion, may prevail.— 
H. W. Wuirmore, advertising and sales 
manager, Hall Manufacturing Company, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Mr. Wuirmore: Almost every com- 
pany has its own definition of the terms, 
“jobber,” distributor,” and “wholesaler.” 

Originally the term “jobber” applied 
to companies which dealt in “job lots” 
—that is, they bought odds and ends 
here and there and sold them to retailers 
or others in a sort of catch-as-catch-can 
fashion. However, a great many people 
use the term today practically as a syn- 
onym of “wholesaler.” 

The word “wholesaler,” as you know, 
is used to describe a business which buys 
in large quantities from manufacturers 
and resells to others in smaller quantities. 

As generally used, the term “distribu- 
tor” applies to the distributor of one 
company’s products. For example, the 
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of advertising that is so conceived as 


Caterpillar Tractor Company has a large 
number of distributors who sell nothing 
but Caterpillar products. In this case 
the word “distributor” is used as a 
synonym for “dealer,” and in a great 
many cases other manufacturers would 
refer to them as dealers. 

In the automobile business the word 
“distributor” is largely used to describe 
an operation which consists of the “dis 
tributor” buying automobiles from the 
factory, and then in turn selling them to 
a number of dealers who, in turn, sell 
them to consumers. In this case the 
automobile distributor acts in the same 
capacity as an automobile factory branch 

All three of these terms have certain 
slightly different shades of meaning in 
different industries, and we do not think 
you will find a dictionary definition 
which will fully cover the situation. 


Advertising When 
Oversold 


To the Editor: 


We have just reviewed with much in- 
terest the editorial appearing on page 7 
of the October 1941 issue of America> 
Business titled, “Nothing to Sell?” The 
expression is certainly timely and rep 
resents a situation with which a number 
of industries are faced. 

As you insist, the answer is not in th 
cancellation of advertising, but the u 
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Now you can HEAT LARGE 
AREAS with FEWER UNITS 


This new Carrier Unit Heater can 
deliver heated air in 5 directions 


When fully installed, this new Carrier 5-way Unit Heater will dis- 
charge heated air as far as 120 feet*. Adjustable louvers can be 


“set” to direct air exactly where required, either “down” or * 


ward and downward” or “straight outward”. 


*Heating 120 feet in each direction, the larger units effectively c 


an overall maximum distance of 240 feet in oblong area. 


“out- 


over 





HOW IT WORKS: a 


FOR 
HEATING 
FOR ACROSS 
HEATING LONG 
ACROSS DISTANCES 
MEDIUM 
DISTANCES 


we 


FOR HEATING WITHIN 
SHORT DISTANCES 
For installation at any desired height up to 45 feet. Adjustable 
louvers on each side can then be set independently of each 
other, Heated air is directed exactly where you want, at the 
speed you want. 


y 
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Unit Heating 


Lowe: costs! Greater comfort! For years these 
have been the buy-words responsible for the spec- 
tacular acceptance by industry of Carrier Unit Heat- 
ers and Carrier Heat Diffusers. And now, with a 
new 5-way air distribution, Carrier engineers bring 
you more heat at lower costs than ever before! 


The latest in a long list of pioneering unit heating 
developments, the new Carrier 5-way Unit Heater 
delivers air at any angle from two, three or four 
sides, and the adjustable louvers on all sides pro- 
vide downward direction of the heated air into the 
working zone to meet your heating requirements. 
Keeps more heat in greater area where needed. 
Result—fewer units provide more heating comfort. 
You save not only on first cost but also on mainte- 
nance and accessories. 


The Carrier 5-way Unit Heater is the latest de- 
velopment in Carrier Unit Heating. You also have 
21 sizes of Carrier Unit Heaters, 20 Carrier Heat 
Diffusers and 9 Carrier Gas Fired Unit Heaters from 
which to choose the best adapted unit for your 
requirements. 


Assure yourself of maximum heating satisfaction. 
Take advantage of Carrier’s 39 years of world-wide 
experience in all types of equipment that “control 
air’. Ask your Carrier Representative to make a 
complete survey of your needs. Do it today! 


The Navy “E” one of U. S. Navy’s most 
coveted honors was awarded to Carrier 
management and employees for out- 
standing production of Navy ordnance. 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. Desk K15 


“ Weather Makers to the World” 

Yes! Please send me complete information describing 
the latest Carrier development in Unit Heating, the 
new Carrier 5-way Unit Heater. 

Name 

Address 


City 
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be of value to the dealer or the public 
I am sending you a reprint of an ad 
vertisement by our company, “Oversold 
...» Hell No!!” showing that “No on 
is oversold except beyond their capacit 
to produce for immediate delivery.” 0; 
the many advertisements of this natur 
os that now appear in print, we believe, a: 
. Aadurs Style and e ‘ we might be prejudiced, that this pa 
Use alte en s ticular one gives the answer. 
"og M Chines In our estimation much credit is due 
i , to the writer, W. J. Grover, mercha: 
cou jotoja * dising director of our company, ar 
: H. B. Lentz who did the creative art. 
Additional reprints are available shou 
you find use for them.—A. C. Eversor: 
advertising department, Surface Combu 
tion Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. 


What About Cost-of-Living 


NOW, MORE THAN EVER, [ites 


We are contemplating a plan where!) 


YO UJ % F F p A “ UJ HW os 0 UJ G “ S our employees’ salaries will be adjusted 
to the cost of living in the communiti 
Kindly let us know where we can o 
tain information concerning other plans 
' which have been operated successful! 
Today's work must be done faster, at We should also like to know what ki 
less cost . . . that's why you need the of indices are available and which a 
5 d d f d considered the most reliable for this pu 
peed, ease and economy of a modern pose—W. S. Gurumann, The Edu 
Burroughs Adding-Subtracting Machine. Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 
Mr. GutTHMANN: We have sent you 
Today’s Burroughs requires fewer clipping from the October issue 
. American Bustness describing the plan 
manual operations . . . does more auto- it te Cees Cees Get al ” 
matically . . . enables the operator to San Francisco for adjusting wages to 
F . meet the rising cost of living. 
do the work accurately in less time, In a recent issue of Railroad Data, a 
with less effort. publication produced by the Committee 
on Public Relations, Eastern Railroad 
There's a wide choice of styles and Presidents Conference, 143 Liberty St. 
ees ; | New York, New York, a plan the rail- 
types—all surprisingly low-priced. | roads are considering for adjusting 
Mail the coupon or call Burroughs. wages to varying costs of living was di 
? scribed. 
wi General Electric Company for some 
| years operated a cost-of-living adjust 
ment wage plan and adjustments were 
made according to variations in the cost- 
of-living index published by the United 
States Department of Labor. However, 
this plan was discontinued by that con 
pany earlier in the year. 


The Problem of Business 
Christmas Gifts 


To the Editor: 


Our company has dealer clients al! 
over the country, and at the present 
moment we are studying the advisabilit: 
of standardizing on one or two types of 
Christmas presents, centrally purchase:|, 
instead of letting the men in the fie! 
select and purchase these gifts local! 


iS It seems to us that in this way we mig! 
be able to improve the gifts and reduc’ 

B 9 the total appropriation at the same tim 
1% We are wondering what other su! 

10 | ; °@) 10 | ~ scribers are doing in that connectio 

Perhaps you have some material or su 


Burroughs A 


gestions you would care to pass on | 
DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME + WITH LESS EFFORT + AT LESS COST us.—Stantey J. Goopman, C.I.T. C 
poration, New York, New York. 
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Mr. Goopman: We have checked with 
several companies and most of them tell 
me that when the field men are allowed 
to purchase Christmas gifts each man 
buys something he thinks he would like 
for himself, rather than something which 
he feels sure the customer would like. 

From our own experience we have 
found that a great many companies sim- 
ilar to yours handle this matter on a 
centralized basis. 

Some companies follow the plan of 

ding several suggestions for gifts to 

‘ir field men and let them vote on 

sse selections. The winning selection 

then standardized upon and sent to all 
customers. 


About Company 
Anniversaries 
io the Editor: 


We want to thank you for the splendid 
irtice by Frank Burke on the Rath 

cking Company’s fiftieth anniversary 
vhich appeared in the September issue 

\mericaN Business. This was an able 
and most interesting presentation of the 
facts concerning the anniversary and we 

» very grateful—Torrey B. Srearns, 

ing and Rubicam, Inc., New York, 
‘ew York. 


» the Editor: 


One of our clients has a seventieth 
anniversary coming up, which it would 


like to use as an occasion to publicize | 


the company. We would like to have 
any information you have published on 
such activities. 

\s you know, in Texas seventy years 
is a long time to be in business, for the 
state is only a little over a hundred 
years old. Therefore, a firm holding this 
distinction is a real pioneer. This is one 
of the oldest wholesale grocery houses 
in the state and has recently, in the past 
fifteen years, taken to processing food. 
It has a well established brand and its 
new processing plant is increasing in 
volume every day. It is a Texas-owned 
company, partially owned by employees 
—and it is Texas managed, also. 

It is our idea that instead of idealizing 
the brand or the company, we will mer- 
chandise it and try to do a good selling 
job along with the anniversary. We do 
not want to follow the old set scheme of 
saying it’s the seventieth anniversary 
and all of that, but we are trying to 
make certain merchandise events during 
the year which will build sales for the 
company’s retail dealers.—Vicror Le- 
May, Evans & LeMay Advertising Agen- 
cv, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Mr. LeMay: The fiftieth anniversary 
celebration of the Rath Packing Com- 
pany, Waterloo, Iowa, was described in 
the September issue of American Bust- 
Ness, copy of which has been sent you. 
This program by Rath brought the com- 
pany a tremendous amount of publicity, 
itround which was built a strong mer- 
chandising campaign. You will note that 
Rath took in all groups of people whose 
friendship it wants to cultivate—farmers, 
retailers, the public, and their suppliers. 
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IDEA BITES MAN.. ©»; 


and escapes in the confusion 


What? Another million dollar 
idea lost, Mr. Welby? Tough 
luck, and we’re sorry...but why 
will you insist on jotting your 
thoughts on little scraps of 
paper? After all, constructive 
ideas are too important and 
elusive to be treated so 
shabbily...you’ll have to 
admit that! 





Oh...so that’s why? You hate to take 
Miss Jones away from her work just to 
capture a vagrant hunch? And, you say, 
you’d probably lose the idea anyway 
before she could find her book and 
pencil, and leap into your office? Of course, 
your problem is quite understandable, 
Mr. Welby. But the solution is so simple... 


Pardon us for pointing, sir, but see 
that man across the street? Yes, that’s 
the one! Name’s Robinson...respon- 
sible job. Well, he had lost-idea 
trouble, too. Up to two weeks ago. 
Then he asked us to send him a 
Dictaphone on trial. No, that’s not it 
...the one he’s using now he bought! 


See? Notice how easily he reached for 
his Dictaphone to put an idea on 
record where it can’t be lost. He uses 
his Dictaphone all day long. The 
Dictaphone method helps him get 
things done when they should be done. 


That’s his secretary in the next office. 
While he’s dictating notes, memos, in- 
structions and letters to his Dictaphone, 
she’s busy at her desk doing real secre- 
tarial work for him and protecting him 
from interruptions. They’re both happy... 
and so’s the rest of the office, because work 
is getting out on time all the way down 
the line. Worth trying, isn’t it? 





—_—- 


The critical demands of today's in- whenever you please, without requiz- 
creased production find an effective ing the presence of a secretary. To 
answer in the Dictaphone method. executives who would like to try 
Dictaphone is a modern, all-purpose this easier method, a free trial is avail- 
dictating machine. You can dictate able without obligation. 


<7, DICTAPHONE----. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St.,W., Toronto 
(CI should like to see the Dictaphone movie, *‘What's an office 
anyway?” showing how bottlenecks can be eliminated. 

011 should like to try a Dictaphone Cameo Dictating Machine 

in my own office without obligation. 


Name 
he word DICTAPHONE is the Regis- 
Company red Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Cor 
or on, Makers of Dictating Machines 
Address .. . ad Accessories to which said Trade 
Mark is Applied 
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ll ol Business 


HILE general business, ac- 
cording to Barron’s Index, 
is running 20 per cent 
ahead of last year, there 
are signs that nondefense 
business is falling off. The 
National Association of 
Purchasing Agents warned 
of this at its Detroit meet- 
ing. There is a reaction 
from the scare buying of 
last spring. Inventories are 
at their peak and from now 
on we predict a growing 
tendency to reduce inven- 
tories. Many merchants 
who bought beyond cur- 

rent needs, fearing partial deliveries, are now over- 
stocked. Most of these pyramided orders were filled 
100 per cent. The new automobiles are not moving 
either. A buyers’ strike is indicated in some instances 
where prices were increased—milk, for example, in 
Chicago. If this tendency grows we may have a de- 
pression in some nondefense industries while in the 
midst of a defense boom. Readers, who acted on our 
warning this spring that this situation might develop 
and continued aggressive selling and advertising, can 
congratulate themselves. The momentum thus ob- 
tained may be of great value this fall and winter. 
With all the economic tinkering that is going on these 
days, no wise business man is going to take anything 
for granted, especially tomorrow. As General Motors 
points out in a message to its dealers: “The biggest 
thing that we have to lose in 1942 is not the loss of 
volume or reduction of profits. The biggest thing that 
we stand a chance of losing is the ability and willing- 
ness to go after business and maintain the same or- 
ganization spirit, morale, and initiative that have 
earned for General Motors dealers their prestige with- 
in the industry and their good-will position with the 
automobile buying public.” Present conditions, after 
all, will not last forever. 
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Our Unburied Dead 


I’m thinking about those business men you mect 
every now and then who still think we can win the war 
and do business as usual. They gripe about prioritics. 
They see a communist in every shadow. They insist 
Roosevelt aspires to be an uncrowned king. How they 
hate “that man.” Well, there are a lot of us who don’t 
like the present administration’s domestic policies. We 
feel that national defense would be further along had 
Wendell Willkie been elected a year ago. But, as 
Donald Nelson told the Sales Executives Club of New 
York the other day, we can’t have our cake and eat 
it, too. We can’t maintain our economic freedom 
here in America by being an obstructionist. America 
has a job to do. You and I have a war to win. Whether 
we like Roosevelt or not, the cold, stark fact is that 
“we are in the army now.” We wouldn’t think very 
much of a soldier who decided to fight the campaign 
his own way, regardless of the general staff. That 
kind of army would be easy picking for any enemy. 
And so is a divided country. After all the President is 
our constitutionally elected commander-in-chief. We 
may not like the way he parts his hair or his Harvard 
accent. We may have our own ideas about how the 
country should be run. But we are in a war that we 
have to finish, like it or not. The sensible thing to do 
is to be a good soldier and get it over with so we can 
get back to business. 


Post-War Jitters 


Some people are determined to have the worst de- 
pression this country has ever known just as soon 
as defense spending stops. At least that is the im- 
pression you get from their conversation. They never 
lose a chance to boost the next depression, and they 
prattle about 20-cent dollars and millions on the 
bread line, just as though they really knew what they 
are talking about. The fact of the matter is no one 
knows for sure what is going to happen after the war 
ends. Much depends upon how long the war lasts; 
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upon the economic consequences of the peace; and in 
a lesser measure upon our own post-war planning. 
The Federal Reserve Board has taken steps to set up 
a post-war fiscal program, and one government official 
declared that the cost of carrying out the post-war 
program will probably exceed the cost of defense. So 
there you are. It might be argued that we can’t stand 
iny additional expenditures; that the load would 
break our backs. But who really knows what sized 
iebt this country can stand? Certainly the experts 
ion’t know. They used to say $50,000,000,000. Now 
they think $75,000,000,000 might be all right. In a 
little while they will be saying $150,000,000,000. 
There is only one thing sure: If the American people, 
ind especially those who mold public opinion, think 
the next depression will be the worst we have ever 
had, then we will have a rip-snorting depression. But 
as Walter D. Fuller, president of Curtis Publishing 
Company, said: “No one who knows what invention 
and advertising and selling have done in the last 150 
years to lift America from a thin poor line of civili- 
zation along the Atlantic seaboard to the most power- 
ful nation in the world can accept such defeatism.” 


Spreading the News 


While Lord Mountbatten was in Washington re- 
cently he told Eleanor Roosevelt that morale on the 
“Tilustrious” had been improved by installing a loud 
speaker system. Thus the entire crew is kept informed 
on what is happening outside during an action. In a 
modern fighting ship most of the men are in “blind” 
stations. They haven’t the slightest idea whether they 
are winning or not. They fight better if they are kept 
informed by an observer about what is going on. That 
is not hard to understand. What is hard to under- 
stand is why so many business managers persist in 
keeping their organizations in the dark about the 
business. Maybe they have the same philosophy as the 
old-fashioned man who believed in treating his wife 
rough and telling her nothing. But today when a 
duplicating machine can be purchased for what you 
would spend to entertain a customer, there is little 
excuse for running the business in a blackout. An 
occasional message from the “bridge” telling the 
“crew” how the battle is going and what they can do 
to make victory certain may seem like a small thing 
to you, but it is a mighty big thing to the man at the 
bench or behind a machine. Men will work better, just 
as they will fight better, if they are informed. It makes 
them feel that their efforts really count, and that they 
are more than just numbers on a time clock. 


A Progressive Budget 


Putting the reverse English on an old axiom, it is 
good business in time of war to prepare for peace. We 
may not be going to have the worst depression the 
country has ever seen, but there is going to be a dis- 
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location of business when we go from a war economy 
back to a peace economy. What can we do to prepare 
for that? Well, here is what one of our subscribers has 
done. He has prepared a series of budgets, each based 
on a progressively lower volume of sales. Each budget 
covers operations for three months. When sales begin 
to show a declining trend, he will immediately put 
these budgets into effect. “In looking back over our 
experience in 1930,” he told me in New York, “I ob- 
served that much of the loss we took was due to the 
time drag in reducing controllable expense. There was 
a great loss of efficiency by having to make flat cuts. 
The plan we have now developed takes into considera- 
tion our depression experience. We have broken down 
expenses into groups that (1) are uncontrollable, (2) 
that are controllable but in which it is not desirable 
to make cuts and (3) that include the most easily 
controlled items.” The thought behind this plan is 
that actual salary cuts are to be avoided as long as 
possible. This is to avoid the resulting loss in morale, 
and the harmful effect of wage cuts on the national 
economy. When expenses are slashed ruthlessly, the 
long distance effect of the cuts is likely to be demoral- 
izing. And while on the subject of post-war planning, 
get a copy of the American Magazine for November. 
Read Charles E. Wilson’s excellent article. He is 
president of General Electric. He proposes a Congress 
of the Free Enterprise System, to include agriculture, 
labor, and management, which will prepare a plan 
for the time when the shooting stops. It is a practical 
approach to the problem of tomorrow—one that we 
should all get behind and push. 


V for More Sales 


There seems to be an epidemic of “V for Victory” 
contests. One of our subscribers in the insurance field 
has just used the idea to promote a contest to increase 
sales production. The idea is that every salesman who 
gets his quota of applications during the contest is 
helping to make Victory possible. Agents who enter 
the contest get “V for Victory” buttons to wear. 
Prize winners get defense bonds. While we have no 
quarrel with the idea of awarding defense bonds for 
sales achievement, we do question the good taste of 
commercializing a device, which, to some people at 
least, has a sacred significance. It is almost like using 
the flag for advertising. But aside from that we won- 
der if it is good business. After all there are still 
people who are out of sympathy with the war. They 
may be quite sincere about their objections. Would 
a “V for Victory” pin worn by a salesman encourage 
them to give him an order? Generally speaking it is 
unwise to encourage salesmen to wear pins which 
identify them with any side of a controversy. Even 
Masonic pins have lost many a salesman an order. 
Some prospects consider free masonry anti-Catholic. 
After all there are enough hurdles in the way of get- 
ting orders without raising more:—J. C. A. 
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Eugene Whitmore Describes the Working Methods of 


Caterpillar’s New President 





‘Improve the methods, organize the work, systematize 
the routine; then find the right man to assume respon- 
sibility,’’ says Louis Neumiller. He started twenty-six 
years ago as a stenographer and has held many jobs in 
the company before becoming president of Caterpillar 





pee NEUMILLER and Cat- 
erpillar Tractor Company grew 
up together. Twenty-six years ago 
when he went to work as a stenog- 
rapher and blueprint clerk, the 
job was with the newly established 
small eastern branch of a Cali- 
fornia company known as the Holt 
Manufacturing Company, employ- 
ing at Peoria about 350 workers. 

In September 1941 when he was 
elected president of Caterpillar, the 
company’s plants had sprawled all 
over the Illinois River bottom 
across the river from Peoria’s 
business district. It had 16,000 em- 
ployees. It had a world-wide busi- 
ness. Its product is familiarly 
known wherever dirt is moved, 
roads built, or farms cultivated. 
Its sales in 1940 were $73,062,- 
514.76. 

And Mr. Neumiller has played 
an active part in the tremendous 
growth which the company has en- 
joyed. Probably no other man is 
so well known to the rank and file 
of Caterpillar employees as is Mr. 
Neumiller. But more than that, he 
is known in the field, among the 
distributors, for it was his work 
with the distributors that first 
marked him as a man who has the 
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knack of getting things running 
smoothly. 

For a moment we will skip over 
his early experience with the com- 
pany and look at the work he had 
been doing in the four years just 
preceding his election to the presi- 
dency of the company, for it was 
this work that revealed his true 
talent for organization and han- 
dling difficult problems. 

Caterpillar, in 1937, was like so 
many other companies which had 
grown rapidly. The introduction, 
in 1931, of the Caterpillar Diesel 
engine started an expansion pro- 
gram which sent sales soaring 
above expectations. Remember, 
1931 was a bad year for almost 
every capital goods manufacturer. 
Caterpillar’s sales that year were 
$24,000,000, down from $51,000,- 
000 in 1929. In 1932 sales went 
down again, reaching the all-time 
low of $13,000,000. Then, in 1933 
they began climbing, and by 1935 
were up to $36,000,000. In 1937, 
when Mr. Neumiller was taken 
from the service department to be- 
come central division sales man- 
ager, and then, six months later, 
made industrial relations manager, 
sales were up to $63,000,000. 











In the climb from $13,000,000 
in 1932 to $63,000,000 in 1937, 
it was perhaps inevitable that some 
departments of the rapidly ex- 
panding company would expand 
faster than others. No company 
ever grows this rapidly without 
growing pains in some depart- 








ments. One of the departments at 
Caterpillar which had not kept 
pace with sales was what might be 
called employee relations. True, the 
company had a safety division, 








an insurance division, a personnel 





division, and a medical division. 







Louis B. Neumiller, at forty-five, was 
elected president of the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company in Peoria, Illinois 
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But these divisions were scattered 
around the buildings, and while it 
is likely that each division was 
doing good work in its way, there 
was a lack of coordination and or- 
ganization which made it difficult 
for the company to carry out a 
modern, well-integrated industrial 
relations program. 

In 1937 Mr. Neumiller was 
made industrial relations manager. 
He began to gather all the com- 
pany’s employee relations activities 
into one department and under his 
supervision all the divisions were 
brought together in one centralized 
unit. 

In work of this nature it is al- 
most impossible to apply some 
yardstick which will accurately 
measure results. But a glance at 
what he did will provide a clue to 
the reason why, four years later, he 
was elected president. When he 
became industrial relations man- 
ager, Caterpillar’s personnel di- 
vision hired men from a line of 
job hunters who stood awaiting 
their turn at a window and talked 
to the employment man through 
this window or wicket. 

Each applicant had a brief 
snatch of conversation with the 
man behind the window. Mr. Neu- 
miller changed all that. Today, in 
the enlarged industrial relations 
department, the applicant comes 
into a comfortable room, clean, 
well lighted, with plenty of chairs. 
Here he may glance at company 
publications and begin his first step 
in familiarizing himself with the 
company. Soon he is called into a 
private office, where he meets one 
of the several men who interview 
applicants for positions. 

In this private. office the appli- 
cant is treated with every courtesy, 
and a careful hearing is given to 
the man with a view toward bring- 
ing out all the facts concerning his 
education, training, experience, 
and skill. If he is hired he is not 
sent out to look for a foreman and 
put to work. He spends two full 
days learning about Caterpillar 
and his job before he reports to 
his foreman for his work assign- 
ment. He attends a talk where 
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he is told about the company. He 
goes through the medical divi- 
sion, attends a safety talk, and 
has a consultation with the insur- 
ance manager who explains every- 
thing he wants to know about the 
company’s employee insurance pro- 
gram, which is voluntary. 

Then he is taken on a tour 
through the entire plant, so that 
he may see Caterpillar at work, 
what the company makes, how it 
is made, and how his job and his 
work dovetails with the work of 
nearly 16,000 other men. On the 
third day he is personally con- 
ducted and introduced to the fore- 
man with whom he will work. When 
he starts to work he knows where 
to park his car, when the ghost 
walks on payday, all about Social 
Security deductions, his wage or 
hourly rate, and his rights as an 
employee. Prior to Mr. Neumiller’s 
leadership in the industrial rela- 
tions department, the new employee 
learned most of these facts piece- 
meal from fellow employees, from 
hearsay, gossip, or experience. To- 
day the man at work for Cater- 
pillar on the first day knows more 
about the company and his rela- 
tions with it than he would have 
ordinarily learned in many weeks 
under the old method of inducting 
new employees. 

Suppose we stay with this new 
employee a while longer to see 
what Caterpillar does for him 
under the program developed by 
Louis Neumiller. The new worker’s 
name goes on a card in a visible 
index system. This card is equip- 
ped with a signal tab to bring it 
to the file clerk’s attention six 
months later for a report of that 
man’s skill, ability, and progress. 
If the progress report doesn’t 
come in, his foreman is notified 
about it and asked to submit it for 
the record. The foreman makes the 
first report, passes it on to the 
division superintendent, who passes 
on it, then sends it to the factory 
manager who checks it, then sends 
it to the employee record file. The 
man may or may not be recom- 
mended for a rate increase or pro- 
motion. Once the first progress 


report is posted on the card, the 
signal is advanced six months ahead. 

In addition to the visible index 
card there is a tabulating machine 
card and an employee history fold. 
er for this new employee and every 
other employee. In the folder are 
filed every paper and every record 
having anything to do with that 
employee’s work or activity. The 
personal record card for the talbu- 
lating machine carries the em- 
ployee’s factory number, depart- 
ment, shift, job classification, rate, 
a record of progress reports, ave, 
dependents, skill level, and other 
data regarding separation and 
rates. These cards enable the com- 
pany to complete a wage survey in 
a few hours where it once required 
two weeks. Almost any needed in- 
formation concerning employees 
can be quickly obtained from a 
machine sorting of these tabulat- 
ing cards. 

Still keeping in mind this new 
employee we find that Mr. Neu- 
miller’s work touches his work at 
many points. Every foreman under 
whom this employee works has a 
book containing all the facts about 
the employee for instant and fre- 
quent reference. Thus each fore- 
man need no longer depend on 
memory to know what a man’s past 
training was, how many depend- 
ents he has, or how many times he 
may or may not have been in- 
volved in accidents. 

When our friend, the new em- 
ployee, becomes hungry there are 
restaurants open day or night to 
serve him hot, wholesome, tasty 
food, in pleasant surroundings at 
prices he can afford to pay. Once 
the company depended on an out- 
side concessionnaire to operate 
restaurant facilities. While per- 
haps the food served and prices 
charged were fair, Mr. Neumiller 
is just not one of those men who 
is willing to accept “fair” as good 
enough. Today the Caterpillar res- 
taurants serve more than 5,000 
employees daily and in 1940 the 
restaurant receipts were a quar- 
ter million dollars, yet the company 
paid out more than this to oper- 
ate them, (Continued on page /2) 
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The Caterpillar industrial relations depart- 
ment is evidence of the thorough jobs Louis 
Neumiller did before he became president. In 
one department he gathered employment and 
personnel, safety, insurance, medical, and 
company publications. He modernized every 
step in hiring, training, and dealing with em- 
ployees. Today, each new employee spends two 


entire days learning about his job and goes 
through the big plants, listening to talks to 
vrepare him for his work in the shops or offices. 


‘“here were 350 employees when Mr. Neumiller 
started with Caterpillar—about 16,000 now 


Top right: A converted passenger car serves as an ambulance for hospital cases from the Caterpillar medical department. 
Above, left: In the safety store, safety appliances of all kinds are fitted to every employee who needs them. Above, right: The 
safety division, using the perambulating cart, brings safety appliance fittings to men while they work. Below: The modern 
X-ray equipment (left) and the first-aid counter (right) are but two of the many phases of safety and medical work. A 
full-fledged operating room, facilities for light and heat treatments are additional services made available to employees 
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More than most people realize, Japan has undergone a tremendous industrialization. One reason present writers under- 
estimate the country’s industrial importance is the decline caused by the drain on her resources due to the warin China 


Japan Tries a Hard Bargain fo 


BY DR. MELCHIOR PALYI 


OT so long ago, the Western 

world was convinced that basic- 
ally Nazi Germany was a “harm- 
less” country, because her lack of 
gold, foreign exchange, and raw 
materials would quickly disable her 
in a war. Similarly, Soviet Russia 
was supposed to be industrially an 
altogether inefficient nation that 
could not stand up for any length 
of time against a modern army. 
These errors have been thoroughly 
dispelled, but Japan is still looked 
12 


upon, especially in this country, in 
the almost identical terms of under- 
estimation which Germany and 
Russia enjoyed previously. 

The truth is that those three 
leading totalitarian units have 
undergone in the last decade or 
two a change that might be cor- 
rectly described as a unique proc- 
ess of industrial revolution. It was 
unique in rapidity as well as with 
regard to the underlying forces 
which initiated and directed it. We 


have virtually ignored the process 
while it went on. It is high time we 
face the new situation squarely in 
regard to Russia and Germany 
and in the case of Japan. 

In 1913, Japan was essentially 
a country of primitive agriculture. 
with a moderate amount of con- 
sumer goods’. 
cially textiles—interspersed. Ev 
industrial production was carried 
on largely on medieval standar« 
Her dependencies were more bac 


industries — es} 
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ward than the mother country it- 
self. The change that has occurred 
since may be characterized by a 
few most outstanding facts. 

Japan proper became a pre- 
dominantly industrial nation. Be- 
tween 1913 and 1936, the farm 
population remained practically 
stationary, with about 5,500,000 
families, many of whom draw their 
livelihood partially from semi-in- 
dustrial work. During the same 
period, total population of the 
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country, without dependencies, in- 
creased by 40 per cent, to over 
75,000,000. Even more spectacu- 
lar is the change in the country’s 
industrial structure. In 1920, the 
’ 


“heavy 


industries, including min- 
ing and all lines of capital goods, 
could not account for more than 
30 per cent of the total industrial 
output. In 1937, they represented 
about 60 per cent of the total.? 
By this time they probably ac- 
count for 70 per cent, while the 
output of most consumer goods 
has also substantially risen. 
Between 1931 and 1936, annual 
coal production grew by 50 per 
cent, the output of steel materials 
by more than 200 per cent, the 
latter amounting to about 4,000,- 
000 metric tons a year. Between 
1929 and 1935, the index of em- 
ployment in engineering industries 
rose from 123.3 to 232.3. Since 
the war started, no comprehensive 
figures are available, but there is 
no doubt that the production of all 
basic industrial materials and all 


> manufactures has _ been 


“heavy” 
further expanded at an accelerated 
rate. 

The change from the “textile” 
stage of modern industrial evolu- 
tion to the “steel” stage, that took 
half a century or longer in the 
Occident, had been performed in 
Japan in less than twenty years. It 
meant technological 
first magnitude, 
fairly well integrated industrial 


progress of 


building up a 


system of large scale plants on top 
of the inherited system of small, but 
not necessarily inefficient, units. 
Some of the metallurgical, chemi- 
cal, and engineering plants, in par- 
ticular, are now probably among 
the most efficient of the world, al- 
though Japanese engineering is not 
yet as far specialized as its western 
competitors. 

Hand-in-hand with this develop- 
ment went, especially since 1931, 
the systematic exploitation of vast 
natural resources, comprising for- 
ests, mines, and waterpower. Man- 


1The process is reflected also in Japan’s 
exports; 67 per cent of Japan’s exports 
in 1929 consisted of textiles, but only 50 
per cent in 1936. 


chukuo is a storehouse of mineral 
wealth the exploitation of which— 
especially of coal and iron ores— 
is in full swing. In Korea, substan- 
tial nonferrous metal deposits 
have been opened up. The expansion 
of railroads, roads, public utilities, 
the building of new cities, of ship- 
building facilities, and other or- 
ganizations on a gigantic scale are 
other aspects of the same develop- 
ment. 

This is not the place to analyze 
the why and how of the Japanese 
industrial revolution. It began in 
the World War which 


about the greatest boom in Nip- 


brought 


pon’s history and greatly stimu- 
lated industrial expansion. A sec- 
ond boom followed in the wake of 
the large influx of foreign capital 
and of the reconstruction expendi- 
tures after the earthquake, leading 
to the depression of 1927-31. Dur- 
ing that depression Japanese in- 
dustry had to manage its business 
by retrenchment, severe economy, 
and cost reductions. It was a 
period of technical progress by all- 
round efficiency improvements in 
Japan. During that period, she be- 
came a formidable competitor on 
markets of the 
world and attracted for the first 


the industrial 


time general attention to her eco- 
nomic revolution. But more was to 
follow. 

The turning point from a quasi- 
liberal to a semi-totalitarian econ- 
omy in Japan was in 1931. Liberal- 
ism was always a foreign plant on 
Japanese soil, and the world-wide 
resurgence of nationalistic, indus- 
trial, and trade management found 
the Japanese only too willing fol- 
lowers—especially the army, which 
got virtual control of the country 
by taking matters in its own hands 
and occupying Manchukuo. The 
military “necessities,” the reaction 
to international barriers put in the 
way of Japan’s exports, and their 
own inclination to a meticulous 
planning and managing made the 
Japanese succumb to the tempta- 
tions of Russian and German plan- 
ned economies. 

The years between 1931 and the 
“China incident” of 1937 witnessed 





a combination of industrial mush- 
room growth, of colonization on a 
vast scale, and of further in- 
creased efficiency. They were great- 
ly fostered by the yen devaluation, 
by all sorts of subsidies, and espe- 
cially by the governmentally di- 
rected allocation of resources. 

Since the China War, Japan’s 
economy has been turned into a 
military system pure and simple— 
just like ours is developing at this 
moment. Note this parallel too: A 
war economy, Japanese or Ameri- 
can, creates labor and material 
shortages and lowers efficiency. Per 
man output declines because, for 
one reason, less skilled men have to 
be added to, and substituted for, 
the better skilled. Plant expansion 
continues; as a matter of fact it 
proceeds under Japan’s Six-Year 
Plan faster than ever, but it is now 
directed entirely toward military 
and self-sufficiency goals. It is ex- 
pansion of quantity rather than of 
quality, of volume and not of effi- 
ciency. 

The current underestimation of 
Japanese industrial power is due 
in part to the emphasis which 
writers on the subject put on the 
recent (wartime) decline of indus- 
trial efficiency in Japan. 

Another reason for underesti- 
mation is the comparative check- 
mate of Japan in China. Critics 
are inclined to overlook the difficul- 
ties involved. Japan has occupied 
a Chinese territory about equal to 
the eastern United States, contain- 
ing more than half of China’s total 
population of probably 500,000,- 
000. It takes a tremendous force 
merely to police that hostile terri- 
tory, infested by innumerable guer- 
rillas, and to utilize it economi- 
cally. Moreover, the Chinese Army 
is not “out of wood,” its heroism 
being well supported by Russian 
and American arms. The Japanese 
also have to keep a large army, 
probably their best, to match the 
far eastern troops of the Soviets, in 
addition to controlling the large 
areas of Manchukuo and Korea. 
Minor Japanese garrisons are dis- 
persed over the numerous island de- 
pendencies and a major army is 
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now concentrated in Indo-China, to 
say nothing about the home forces. 

True, the Japanese have failed 
so far to accomplish the three 
major military objectives which 
might give them the actual control 
of China, namely, the conquest of 
Shansi Province, the permanent 
foothold across the Yellow River 
at T’ung Kuan, and the occupa- 
tion of the Han River Valley. But 
this does not prove the inability of 
the Japanese to do so eventually. 

Given their isolated position, the 
threat of the Russian Army on 
their northern and of the British- 
Indian forces on the southern flank, 
plus the risk of American naval 
action, it would have been most 
hazardous strategy on the part of 
Japan to immerse her army too 
deeply in a_ scarcely accessible 
country of China’s dimensions. The 
situation may change now, if 
Russia is compelled to withdraw, 
partly at least, from the Far East 
—which is likely to mean the green 
light for a new Japanese thrust 
into China. 

Of course, under the strains of 
the China War and the vast mili- 
tary preparations of the forced 
economic reorientation, and the in- 
ternational isolation, Japan’s 
financial system is extremely 
strained. Since 1937, she just about 
trebled her annual expenditures 
and her note circulation. Her na- 
tional debt and her price level more 
than doubled, and exports are fall- 
ing off rapidly. Her capital market 
has to provide means for govern- 
mental and private expansion at 
the tune of some 15,000,000,000 
yen annually, which by far ex- 
ceeds the current savings of the 
country. No doubt, there will be a 
heavy penalty on such reckless 
finance. No doubt either that the 
Japanese people already have to 
pay for it, and for the loss of for- 
eign markets, by reduced living 
standards and longer working 
hours. But as European examples 
show, an economic system can go 
on for quite a while under such 
strains, and produce “magnificent” 
military results. 

It is probably no exaggeration 


that the typical American attitude 
toward Japan is reducible to thie 
simple formula: “Let them go {o 
hell.”” But the Japanese do not in- 
tend to go to hell. They are a 
highly self-conscious nation, well 
organized and disciplined, order|y 
and pedantic, well adapted to nie 
chanical and chemical work, and 
with a fair system of basic educa- 
tion. They always have been politi 
cally minded in the international 
sense, and they have become eco- 
nomically minded in the sense of 
striving for prosperity. Without 
such institutional and psychol: i- 
cal backgrounds their industrial 
revolution would not have been 
possible. 

The white man has closed ll 
doors (since 1914) to their search 
for better living by migration, and 
clamped down (since 1930) on the 
possibility of developing foreign 
trade in a competitive fashion. 
Fresh credits have virtually ceased 
to flow to Japan since 1937. 

All this is, of course, no excuse 
for the ruthless brutality with 
which other and poorer people have 
been put under Japanese exploita- 
tion, but our problem is to explain 
rather than to justify, and to sug- 
gest the road, if any, to a solution. 

The solution—for the time being 
—may consist in Japan’s attempt 
to subjugate China for good, and 
to organize a position so strong as 
to make it undesirable for any com- 
bination of powers to challenge it. 
The possibility of doing so would 
depend on the elimination either of 
England or of Russia from the 
Far East, so as to relieve Japan’s 
forces. If Russia withdraws from 
Vladivostok, Japan may not even 
find it necessary to enter the Mari- 
time Province. At any rate, she is 
not likely to go very far in that 
direction. What matters to her at 
present is subduing China. Without 
Russian resistance even America’s 
active entrance into the war may 
not be able to stop Japan. ‘The 
nearest base. at our disposal, the 
Philippines, might interfere with 
her connection to Indo-China, ut 
could scarcely serve to paralyze 
(Continued on pag: 
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4 WAYS T0 
BUILD YOUR 


Self-Confidence 


(Ewing Galloway Photo) 





Remember the first day you went to work? Scared? Of 


course, you were. Then pass this helpful article on to 
all new employees. It will help them, especially young 
salesmen and others who meet customers and visitors 





1. Put Long Trousers on 
Your Childhood Memories 


How grown up I felt on that 
memorable day when my grand- 
father took me into Patterson’s 
store for my first pair of long 
trousers! Those long brown legs— 
I can still remember the herring- 
bone pattern—seemed to change 
my whole attitude toward life. I 
was a grown-up at last. There was 
no doubt of that because Grand- 
father John was a wonderfully 
wise man. 

Nevertheless, it does take more 
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than the habiliments of maturity to 
make one have the feelings of ma- 
turity. That is why many folks 
need to put long trousers on their 
memories—to grow up, in other 
words—by re-evaluating some of 
the critical happenings of their 
childhood. 

Low self-confidence is almost al- 
ways due to lingering memories of 
failures, or unfavorable compari- 
sons with others, which were made 
in childhood. These memories may 
seem to have been forgotten, but 
they are not, and they can be re- 
vived with a little effort. People 


who lack self-confidence are allow- 
ing themselves to be unconsciously 
dominated by childhood discour- 
agements which they may think 
have been forgotten. 

The basic step in getting con- 
fidence is to ventilate these unpleas- 
ant recollections that may have 
been poisoning self-assurance. Re- 
call the things that embarrassed 
you in childhood. The humiliations, 
the disappointments. In childhood 
these seemed vital, but as one looks 
back at them now with an adult at- 
titude, they are seen to have been 
really picayune. The confidence- 
robbing memories are those which 
still carry a childish overemphasis 
of things which should not have 
mattered much. We have to put 
long trousers on these memories, 
restoring them to a healthy adult 
perspective. 

One industrial executive, for in- 
stance, had not made the progress 
his training and natural ability 
warranted. The vice president in 
charge of personnel told him frank- 
ly that more responsibility would 
not come his way until he impressed 
others as being more confident. He 
tried to bluff confidence for a few 
days, but that didn’t work. 

When he came to me I helped 
jog his memory of childhood in- 
cidents that might have warped his 
perspective about himself. Most of 
the memories had no bearing on his 
self-backwardness. Usually it is the 
seldom-thought-of incidents, those 
recalled only after several hours of 
“backward daydreaming,” that 
furnish the key. 

Finally a critical memory was 
unearthed. It was something he had 
“completely forgotten,” so he said. 
At the age of five years he had 
recited a little verse at a Sunday 
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School program. On one word he 
lisped. The audience laughed at 
this; the laughter upset him, he 
forgot the rest of the verse and left 
the platform in tears of humili- 
ation. 

The mental poison from that 
childhood episode had lingered with 
him for a quarter of a century. It 
was keeping him low in self-con- 
fidence—until he used the antidote 
of recalling it and neutralizing it 
with the viewpoint of an adult. At 
last he put long trousers on that 
distressing memory. 


2. Secretly Belittle 
Others 


There are salesmen who walk 
around the block several times be- 
fore getting enough courage to 
talk with a prospect, because they 
imagine the prospect is a better 
man than they are. Other people 
stand in the corner at parties be- 
cause they feel themselves to be 
inferior conversationalists. High- 
school youngsters do not tell their 
problems to their parents since the 
youth feel the parents will think 
them foolish. 

All such folks are belittling 
themselves and magnifying others. 
Almost needless to remark that this 
practice only lowers self-confidence 
still further. This habit of belit- 
tling oneself is not easy to break. 
It is easier to change: Simply re- 
verse the telescope and _ look 
through the other end—belittle the 
other person, but secretly. 

This worked well for a man who 
was assigned to interview. corpora- 
tion presidents to raise funds for a 
' charity. Here was a chance to get 
some recognition and some good ex- 
perience. But he broke into a cold 
sweat and lost his nerve just out- 
side the office door of the first 
president he interviewed. After he 
had called on ten of them he was 
still fighting a lack of self-con- 
fidence precipitated by talking to 
such important men who made him 
belittle himself. He had raised prac- 
tically nothing and felt that he 
simply could not go on. The recog- 
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nition and experience which he had 
anticipated were further away 
than ever. 

He was starting to lose weight 
over it when I saw him. He was 
told about the magic there is in 
secretly belittling others. 

“Do you mean,” he asked, “that 
I should say to myself when enter- 
ing their offices, ‘Who the hell are 
you?’ ” Well, that was the general 
idea. 

Armed with this formula he re- 
turned to the first president he had 
visited. On the way in he thought 
of the declining earnings of the 
corporation, of the marital es- 
capades of the president’s son. 
Then he said to himself, “Who the 
hell is he, anyway!” 

That seemed so ludicrous that he 
had to smile to himself about it. 
That smile—almost a grin—was a 
million-dollar smile of confidence. 
He got a contribution and kept on 
getting them from the other big 
shots. 

This absurd crutch, secretly be- 
littling others, gave him the con- 
fidence, for the time being at least, 
to make a record which did get him 
the recognition and extremely fa- 
vorable contacts with men worth 
knowing. He still can’t see why it 
worked, but ungrudgingly admits 
that it did. 


3. Keep Your Eyes on 
Your Best Foot 


This is the other side of be- 
littling others—build yourself up 
in your own estimation. It is easy 
to do this if one watches one’s best 
foot. 

A woman chronically in the 
dumps, worrying about lack of 
self-confidence, came with a story 
typical of the results of keeping 
one’s eyes on the wrong foot. She 
kept thinking about her inferiority 
to the others in her crowd. She had 
not traveled, was not a college 
graduate, did not have prominent 
relatives or friends, did not have a 
big car. She imagined that she was 
a nobody in comparison, and her 
attention to the wrong foot was 


getting her down. She wanted to 
move from the stimulating subur- 
ban community and settle in a 
small, backward farm town. She 
thought that in such a rustic place 
the people would not make her | 
so utterly lacking. 

We agreed that she needed 
start all over again, not in s: 
remote place, but right where 
was. The thing to start over 
the way she thought about her 
She should give more attentio 
thinking about what she had 
what she could do, not about w'): 
she lacked. 

She played the piano beautif: 
for instance, far better than ay) 
one else in her crowd. She had /vet- 
ter luck—skill!—than others 
raising flowers. Why not focus 
these things in which she did exvel, 
and let travel, college, and big « 
become blurred in the background? 

She made a list of the things j 
which she had some accomplish- 
ment. We were both astonished ; 
its length. 

“Why,” she said with a f: 
blush, “it almost seems like brag- 
ging. I, well—I just never realized 
all this. Guess I’ve been looking at 
the hole and not the doughnut.” 

She tucked the list in the bosom 
of her dress, where she carried it 
for several weeks. It worked won- 
ders with her the first week. When 
she came back for a second visit she 
had a few more items to add to the 
list, things she had overlooked the 
first call. A splendid sign this was 
—she was already thinking of her- 
self in a positive way. She was get- 
ting into the habit of building her- 
self up by keeping her eye on her 
own good foot rather than on the 
good luck other people have. 


4. Put Money in the 
Bank Regularly 
Money itself is not the imp: 

tant thing. But the feeling of se- 
curity that. comes from having 
some of it is vital for self-con- 
fidence. It is not the provision for 
the rainy tomorrow of which we are 
thinking, but (Continued on pag: 0) 
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TODAY'S CUSTOMER RELATIONS PROBLEM 





What Your Customers 
May Be Thinking 


What You Should Tell 
Your Customers 





I guess they are too big to care about my busi- 
ness today. Well, there will come a time when they 
will want it once again and then I will get even 
with them. 


We are sorry we can’t serve you as always. Your 
business is welcome, but the government demands 
all of our facilities for defense work. We haven’t 


forgotten you. 





Looks as if they are too snooty to bother with us. 
Even their salesmen no longer call on us. Well, 
there will be others who will receive my business 
when peace comes. 


Your salesmen should be trained to make usual 
calls. Have them service customers, and tell each 
customer why his business is not being properly 


handled today. 





They don’t bother to tell me when my order is 
shipped. I guess they are shipping the big cus- 
tomers’ orders and not bothering with my small 
business. 


Explain to every customer, no matter how small, 
just what has delayed his shipment and tell him 
what conditions will enable you to ship. Assure 
him that his business is still welcome. 





They have jacked up prices again. What do they 
think I am, a sucker? Well, I will go along now, 
but when the chance comes I will switch my busi- 
ness to other people who are not so profit-minded. 


Tell each customer how much labor, raw materials, 
and overhead have increased. Use advertising as well 
as personal calls to explain in detail the reason for 


your specific price increases. 





Their letters seem to say that they are too busy 
to reply to my complaints fully. They act as if 
they were doing me a favor to reply, and then 
reply curtly, as if they never did want any more 
business. 


An analysis of more than 100 letters turning down 
business indicates a needless brevity and curtness. 
When you have to turn down business let the cus- 
tomer feel that it really hurts you to say “no.” 





They reprice my orders without ever asking me 
if the new price is acceptable. They seem to think 
that I ought to consider myself lucky to get the 
goods at any price. I remember the day when they 
would not change a price without notifying me 
of the advance before shipping. 


Do not assume that every customer is willing to pay 
the advanced price. Give him a chance to change his 
mind if your price is higher than his order states. 
Be tactful in telling him why the old price cannot 
be allowed and convince him that other customers 


are paying the increase. 





I never see their advertising any more. Do they 
think the emergency is going to last forever? I bet 
they are not doing anything for defense, but are 
just selling their regular line and making big 
profits. 








Through advertising inform all old and potential 
customers what you are doing in defense work, and 
tell them what materials you cannot obtain to fill 
their orders. Assure them that you are anxious to 
serve them in the future. 
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| When Management Asks for 
Union Agitators 





Why is one plant more vulnerable to labor agitators 
than another? What does labor consider an “‘open in- 
vitation”’ for organizers? How can you discourage all 
attempts to organize your workers? The answers 
to these important questions are discussed here 





BY J. K. WESTERFIELD 


NE of the most unusual strikes 
this country has seen in the 
last decade was staged less than a 
month ago at Bireley’s, Inc., 
manufacturer of beverages in Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee, when 116 
employees walked out because they 
liked their boss so well they 
wouldn’t stand for his dismissal. 
The demonstration, which the em- 
ployees called “a sympathetic walk- 
out of disapproval,” was brought 
about when Alfred J. Meiers, vice 
president and general manager of 
the firm, had been let out. 

The employees, who are members 
of the International Brotherhood 
of Beer and Soda Bottlers and the 
International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and Chauffeurs, said 
they were with Meiers “not-98 per 
cent, not 99 per cent, but 100 per 
cent.” William Anderson, in charge 
of mixing drinks in the Chicago 
plant, stoutly defended Mr. Meiers 
with the ironclad statement that 
none of the workers would go back 
until he was rehired. 

“The age of cooperation be- 
tween management and workers 
hasn’t died out yet if you have the 
right kind of man at the head of 
your organization,” he said. “There 
still can be loyalty if you have the 
right man. That’s what we’re fight- 
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ing for. When Meiers goes back, we 
go back.” 

What is important in this par- 
ticular case is the fact that 116 
workers would leave their jobs sim- 
ply to go to bat for a boss who 
was in a jam. Commenting on this 
incident a CIO leader said, “I 
would never attempt to organize a 
plant like that—even if the em- 
ployer operated with the most wide 
open shop you could imagine.” 

Consider the implications of that 
statement! A union organizer, 
working under the auspices of his 
local union, can organize any plant 
within the realm of his jurisdiction. 
Yet this particular CIO organizer 
would refuse to attempt to or- 
ganize a company like Bireley’s. 
Nor is this CIO man an isolated 
case. This correspondent, within 
the last month, has talked to more 
than a score of union officials with 
the express purpose of finding out 
what factors determine whether or 
not a factory or office is ripe for 
organization. Briefly, those com- 
panies with the strongest esprit 
de corps are the least likely to be 
organized. But determining a com- 
pany’s esprit de corps is the or- 
ganizer’s job; and it is in dealing 
with this problem that most union 
leaders have shown their ingenuity. 


Before your plant is organized 
it is “cased.” That is, it is ex- 
amined for organizing possibilities, 
The organizer and his lieutenant 
will jump in their car and ride out 
to your plant the first thing in the 
morning when your morning shift 
goes to work. They'll try to park 
where they can watch workers en- 
tering and leaving the plant. Then 
they’ll observe your workers. If 
they see that more than 75 per cent 
of your workers carry their lunch, 
the organizers are very likely to 
conclude that your workers are 
underpaid and are trying desper- 
ately to economize. They’ll prob- 
ably decide the workers need a 
union. 

That evening they'll return to 
observe your workers again. This 
time they’ll check up on the condi- 
tion of your workers’ cars, their 
clothes, and their general all- 
around appearance. “Take, for ex- 
ample, the Western Electric Com- 
pany’s Cicero, Illinois, plant,” ex- 
plains a CIO electrical workers’ or- 
ganizer. “You go out to that plant 
and you find most of the workers 
driving late model cars, dressed 
neatly and well, and laughing and 
joking. That is not the type of 
place we’re interested in.” 

By talking to your employees 
the organizer will learn a good deal 
about working conditions within 
your plant. He won’t, as you might 
believe, ask your workers if they’re 
satisfied. He’s smarter than that, 
and he knows that most workers 
are usually complaining about 
something and that this is a per- 
fectly healthy sign. He will, how- 
ever, ask about the type of ma- 
chinery you use. If he’s organizing 
an office, he’ll inquire as to the con- 
dition of the typewriters. “A nice 
new shiny plant does not mean 
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Labor organizers declare that they shy away from the modern office with good equipment, modern 
machines, improved lighting and ventilation. They look into your washrooms for a clue to 
working conditions. They know that well-treated, comfortable employees are slow to join unions 


Why Labor Leaders Look at Parking Lots 


The streets and lots where your employees park their cars are 
carefully watched by labor organizers before they begin attempt- 
ing to enlist your workers in a union. If the cars are reasonably 
modern, if parking facilities are good, they reason that (1) em- 
ployees are well treated, that the company has every considera- 
tion for them, and (2) that the wages must be good, else the cars 
would be ancient jaloppies, bought second-hand and kept run- 
ning long after the safety period has past. A high percentage of A bright clean company cafe- 
workers carrying lunch pails or lunches wrapped in newspapers’ teria with reasonable prices 
indicates low wages and the necessity for pinch-penny living for wholesome lunches helps 
standards or shows the need for employee restaurant facilities discourage union organizers 
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satisfied workers,” explains a 
UAW organizer, “but up-to-date 
machinery generally does.” 
Modern machinery, good light- 
ing, a clean plant, a comfortable 
office to the union organizer mean 
up-to-date Don’t, 
however, confuse this with a new 
building housing old machinery. 
One plant recently organized by the 
United Electrical Workers was 
less than a year old. Another 
slated for organization is in this 
same category. “We have learned,” 
says a CIO man, “that progressive 
management is evidenced by stream- 
lined methods. Such management is 
usually personnel conscious and 
will raise wages before we get a 
chance to get our finger in the pie.” 
Almost every union organizer 
will tell you that in his opinion 
wages are the most important item 


management. 


in any man’s struggle. Such items 
as “poor working conditions, poor 
management, company union coer- 
cion, extra vacation time,” are just 
so much smoke screen for public- 
ity purposes. 

This is really a_ half-truth. 
Wages are undoubtedly the most 
important factor in the majority 
of labor-management disputes, but 
the union organizer gets his foot 
in the door through a vast number 
of other opening wedges. 


Less than three months ago an 
AF of L union signed an agree- 
ment with a manufacturer freez- 
ing wages at 32 cents an hour for 
women and 36 cents an hour for 
men. This figure is ridiculously low 
and the only answer to such an out- 
rage is out-and-out racketeering. 
But even racketeering must take 
root in fertile soil. 

Here are some of the factors 
which union organizers find make 
that soil fertile. The New Deal, 
radio, more education, less immi- 
gration, and an influx of women 
into factories have all contributed 
to making the American worker 
demand more. “The worker of to- 
day is different from the worker 
we had twenty years ago,” ob- 
serves the industrial engineer of a 
candy manufacturer. “But 
unfortunately management is 
pretty much the same. I’m not 
trying to condemn management, 
but I do want to point out that 
most workers are progressing fast- 


large 


er than we are, and we'll have to 
travel fast to catch up with them.” 

Psychologists point out that the 
American worker is rapidly be- 
coming “sensitized” to repetitive 
work. This means that he’s be- 
coming educated, and he’s _be- 
ginning to think for himself. If he 
thinks too much, repetitive opera- 


tions become repulsive and he must 
move on to more varied work. The 
American worker, then, is rapidly 
becoming the direct antithesis of 
the Bohemian peasant, who was 
used to serfdom and the crack of 
the feudal whip. 

With this transition taking plac 
in American industry, is it not 
natural that the union organizer 
would be quick to turn this to his 
advantage? He has learned to 
reason with employees. He uses th 
best propaganda available—this 
is particularly true of the CIO- 
and the minute management drops 
its guard he’s in there with a right 
to the jaw. 

A favorite target and entering 
wedge is the whip-snapping fore- 
man. This type of foreman at on 
time was considered a good man. 
The louder he would shout and 
more acrimonious his deprecations, 
the more efficient manager he was 
thought to be. “These men are still 
in many plants, and we keep a wary 
eye peeled for them,” explains a 
UEW organizer. “I honestly don’t 
believe the head of any plani 
really wants a man like that work 
ing for him, but most of the higher 
ups are too far from their men to 
realize what’s going on down below. 
Maybe some have come up from the 
ranks, but 
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We'll Fill Your Order By-and-By 


Johnny’s drafted, so is Bill, 
All our work is now uphill; 

So your order, we’re afraid, 
May be quite a bit delayed. 


Keep your temper, gentle sir, 
Writes the manufacturer; 

Though your goods are overdue, 
For a month or maybe two, 


Still you'll get it, don’t be vexed, 
Maybe this month, maybe next. 

Keep on hoping, don’t say die, 
We'll fill your order by-and-by. 


We can't help it, please don’t swear, 
Labor’s scarce and pulp is rare, 
Can’t get paper or supplies, 
These are facts, we tell no lies. 


Contributed by H. Frank Smith, Baldwin Paper Company inc., New York, New York 
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(Zenith Radio Corporation Photo) 


Here is one of the production lines turning out FM receiving sets which are be- 
ing sold so fast that it is practically impossible to estimate the number in use 


FM RADIO—A NEW TOOL 
FOR MERCHANDISING 





Some of the figures in this story are already obsolete— 
that’s how fast FM radio receivers are selling, but 
the new type of broadcasting has another interest for 
the business man. It offers many of the same type 
of opportunities which made many business men rich 


in the early days of radio, about twenty years ago 





BY MERL BLACKBURN 


— any day now, if it 
already, 
bright, enterprising young men are 


hasn’t happened 
going to assail your advertising 
department with importunities to 
use their frequency modulation fa- 
cilities. FM (as frequency modula- 
tion is designated) is now out of 
the experimental broadcasting 
stage and ready to provide an- 
other advertising medium. 

As this is being written there 
are fourteen commercial FM sta- 
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tions in operation, with thirty- 
nine more in the process of con- 
struction. And let it be noted here 
that FM requires completely dif- 
ferent transmission facilities, as 
well as receiving sets. 


The Federal 


Commission has another fifty-six 


Communication 


applications for FM commercial 
licenses under consideration, which 
will probably not be acted upon 
for some time. Most of these ap- 
from 


plications are newspaper 


interests, and the controversy over 
newspapers owning radio facili- 
ties will have to be ironed out first. 

The number of FM stations in 
operation and in the process of 
completion may not sound impres- 
sive when compared with the eight 
hundred and some odd stations now 
operating with the conventional 
transmitters. However, when one 
considers that it is only a few short 
months since the FCC gave the 
“go ahead” for commercial activi- 
ties, it becomes apparent that no 
grass is being permitted to grow 
on the path to bigger and better 
FM. 

So much for those who are send- 
ing out radio programs by this 
new system. How about the num- 
ber of listeners? No accurate fig- 
ures are available, but it is esti- 
mated that 
mately 5,000 listening sets in the 
New England area, 15,000 in New 
York, 5,000 in Chicago, and 1,500 
in Milwaukee. Not even approxi- 


there are approxi- 


mate figures are available for the 
West Coast, although the erection 
of transmitters and distribution of 
sets are going forward. 

One thousand sets per day are 
being turned out by manufac- 
turers at the present writing, ac- 
cording to the industry’s computa- 
tion. And, these are being placed in 
homes about as rapidly as_ they 
come off the production line. Con- 
sequently, the above quoted figures 
on set-ownership will be obsolete by 
the time this gets into print. They 
are significant, however, as indi- 
cating public acceptance of an 
entertainment service that has had 
little general promotion until quite 
recently. 

If you haven’t heard thisnew sys- 
tem of broadcast transmission and 
reception, you are in for a pleasur- 
able and an amazing experience. 
Actually, you will hear an exact 
reproduction of what is being pro- 
duced in the studio without any 
distortion. Music has a _ fullness 
and definition quite unlike what 
you’ve grown accustomed to hear- 
ing on a loudspeaker. Sound effects 
are astonishing. When a telephone 
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bell is used you almost feel com- 
pelled to jump up and make sure 
it isn’t your own instrument ring- 
ing. 

Added to the perfection of re- 
production is a complete lack of 
interference from extraneous and 
mechanical sources. The ultra-high 
frequencies used for FM broad- 
casting are not subject to any of 
the squawks, squeals, and frying 
noises we’ve come to expect with the 
present system. The operation of 
electric devices, such as elevators, 
razors, diathermy, vacuum clean- 
ers, and Neon signs have no effect 
whatsoever. Even severe electrical 
storms won’t mar the pleasure of 
your listening, and two stations 
can’t come in at the same time. 
Static, that bugaboo of broad- 
casting, just doesn’t exist for FM. 

Another blessing is the regula- 
tion of volume. You can vary the 
amount to suit the requirement of 
the room in which you are listen- 
ing without losing one whit of faith- 
ful reproduction. Soft or loud, the 
music or sound is complete. 

It is safe to say that when the 
general public hears FM, it is going 
to want it, and what the people of 
the United States want, they get. 


Getting back to those alert 
young men who will knock at the 
portals of your advertising de- 
partment, the question is: Do they 
have anything you want? That de- 
pends very much on your product 
or service, but FM is going to offer 
some interesting possibilities for 
the advertiser. 

First of all, the present rates 
are not so high as to be prohibi- 
tive. The rate cards in circulation 
show the range to be $35 to $100 
per night-time hour, depending on 
the market. And, talent costs can 
be kept low without sacrificing 
prestige or listener attraction. 

The very novelty of FM listen- 
ing will obviate, for a time at 
least, the need for high priced and 
elaborate programing. Simple in- 
strumentation of musical pro- 
grams, because of the beauty and 
faithfulness of reproduction, can be 
very attractive to listeners. Even 
news and drama will take on new 
interest because of the naturalness 
of voices and sound effects, and 
transcribed and recorded music is 
welcomed by FM listeners. 

Another point to be considered 
is the type of listeners one can ex- 
pect to reach. The advertiser can 


judge the income bracket he is 
reaching with much greater ac 
curacy than he can on the stand 
ard radio station. FM sets have 
not reached the point of produc 
tion where they are cheap. At 
present the least expensive table 
model is in the neighborhood of 
$60, and console sets range from 
$150 up—which pretty much elimi- 
nates FM listeners in the lower in 
come brackets. 

How the listener listens to th 
advertiser’s program is another 
matter for consideration. It is a 
logical assumption that while FM 
remains a novelty, listening will b: 
much more attentive, with little of 
the music forming just background 
to reading and conversation. Also 
friends without FM sets will be in- 
vited in to listen, which means an 
average of more listeners per set. 

It is a safe prediction that FM 
will grow much more rapidly than 
did the type we have today. The 
public is entirely radio conscious, 
and marketing facilities, promotion 
and selling procedures are already 
established. However, for the 
present, FM offers an opportunity 
to many advertisers at a cost that 
permits some experimentation. 





Radio Program Honored for Patriotic Service 


for the same programs, and espe- 


HERE is little question but that 

more and more concerns are 
planning their radio programs in 
the light of rendering public serv- 
ice, and of late combining this with 
patriotism, as well as from the 
standpoint of advertising. One of 
the leading exponents of this policy 
in establishing above all a friendly 
relationship with the public to- 
gether with public service is E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours and Company, 
which through its radio programs 
has probably received more awards 
for meritorious presentations than 
any other radio advertiser now 
broadcasting. 

Recent acclaim for the com- 
pany’s program “Cavalcade of 
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America” came when Youthbuild- 
ers, Inc., New York City pub- 
lic school organization, presented 
the company with an illuminated 
parchment scroll saluting “Caval- 
cade” as the radio program “hav- 
ing done the most to help us under- 
stand how democracy works.” The 
young highschooler who acts as 
master of ceremonies on the Youth- 
builders’ own radio program pre- 
sented the award before a luncheon 
meeting at which Raymond Mas- 
sey, noted actor and “Cavalcade” 
guest star, was the speaker. 
Another award made recently 
was that by the Women’s Press 
Club of New York which presented 


a certificate of merit to DuPont 


cially for the broadcast “The 
Heart of the Fountain,” a radio 
drama based on the life of Mar- 
garet Fuller, the first American 
woman foreign correspondent. 

These are just two of a long list 
of awards which have gone to the 
company since “Cavalcade” was 
started in 1935. 

Many other prominent groups 
have accorded this program an 
outstanding place in public service. 
Among them are: The Women’s 
National Radio Committee of the 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs ; the Institute for Education 
by Radio; the Radio Committee of 
the American Legion Auxiliary. 
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When the Defense Boom Ends 


SIMPLE experience recently showed me in a 

striking way how easy it is to plan on too small 
a scale. A telephone stand was built to order, to pro- 
vide a convenient place for two telephone books and 
the instrument itself. 

It was an excellent stand—until the new Red Book 
and the new Chicago directory came out. Both direc- 
tories had grown fatter—so fat that the racks I had 
built for them were too small! I had forgotten to take 
into consideration that the telephone business is 
growing. 

I am told that every airport in America, including 
the great La Guardia Airport near New York, is too 
small. Some of them, only a few years old, are down- 
right obsolete. At Chicago’s air terminal customers 
are crowded into the waiting room like women in a 
bargain basement; often you must park your car a 
mile away, although it was but a few years ago when 
you’d frequently have almost a half acre in which to 
park your car. 

A good example of “little plans” is almost any 
railroad station, where it seems as if the architects 
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expected all travelers to walk to the station. Facilities 
for parking private cars and taxicabs are pitiful. 

Just a few years ago transoceanic passenger flights 
were considered a Jules Vernish dream. Today, from 
Miami, from Long Island, from Oakland, from 
Brownsville, Clippers depart with scarcely more at- 
tention than the old mixed freight and passenger 
trains on a branch line received a generation back. 
In addition to passengers, these Clippers fly catalogs, 
blueprints, spare parts of American-made goods to 
South America, Asia, Europe in less time than it once 
took for a shipment to reach Chicago from New York. 

Even when the present defense activity ends there 
will be big things to do and big markets for business 
to supply. By 1945 one-third of all the 40,000,000 
dwellings in this great country will be more than fifty 
years old. By 1945, 6,000,000 dwelling units which 
were in need of major repairs in 1935 will probably be 
unfit for use. 

Despite priority problems, despite labor shortages 
and other current headaches it is no time to indulge 
in hand-to-mouth planning or thinking.—E. W. 
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How We Mobilized for Peace 





This is an IMAGINARY speech, delivered by the presi- 
dent of a large manufacturing company at some date 
in the future—one year after the declaration of 
peace. But it contains many practicable suggestions 
showing what you can do to make ready for war’s end 





BY WILL WHITMORE 


R. PRESIDENT and members 

of the National Association: It 
has been said that the only thing 
worse than war is the peace which 
follows. This cannot be said of the 
past year of peace which followed 
the greatest and most terrible war 
the world have ever known. It can 
be said now that this war was not 
fought in vain because the year 
now ending has shown us just how 
glorious peace can be. This year of 
peace could easily not have been. It 
is only through the foresight, 
vision, and determination of the 
people of this country that we have 
made such a remarkable transition 
from war to peace. Credit for this 
successful transition goes, in large 
measure, to the planning and work 
of private American industry. 

I have been asked to tell you the 
part the Blank Company played in 
this transition. Here is the story. 
Back in 1941 our company saw 
clearly that bad times were ahead 
for the country, and for us in par- 
ticular, unless we began to mobilize 
for peace concurrently with our 
mobilization for defense. In 1941 
our shops were running day and 
night. We were fighting for men 
and materials to turn out the tre- 
mendous orders from the Army 
and the Navy. We had to tell our 
good customers we had nothing to 
sell them, yet we knew that these 
same customers had been our life’s 
blood before the war and that our 
continued existence would depend 
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upon them again once peace re- 
turned. 

“What can we do now to serve 
our customers on the day that 


?” we asked our- 


peace is declared 
selves. “Their plants will be worn 
out or obsolete in comparison with 
the tools and techniques developed 
during the war. They will need new 
equipment, technical aid, and just 
plain brotherly encouragement and 
understanding after the war.” 

Our customers, like everyone 
else, were wondering what was 
going to happen when war was 
over. They, like everyone elsc, were 
looking forward to peace with fear 
and misgivings. They saw disaster 
ahead. We, too, felt that disaster 
did lie in waiting like a monster 
ready to devour us at the end of war 
and the beginning of peace unless 
we and everyone else set about in 
the midst of war to prepare for 
peace—to mobilize for peace while 
we mobilized for war. 

Here is what we did. We took 
a capable man, but one whom we 
could spare, and made him “MP 
Director”—Mobilization for Peace 
Director. That man’s job was a big 
one. He was the liaison for every 
department in the company. To 
him came every idea, every plan, 
every suggestion for ways and 
means to meet the transition from 
war to peace. In every department 
he appointed one man whose job it 
was to set his department in motion 
for our peace mobilization. This 


man took on this job in addition to 
his regular duties, so actually 
drew only one man, the MP direc 
tor, completely away from ow 
important job of 1941- 
duction for defense. 
In 1941 our distributors ke))' 
their salesmen in the field. Their 


war pre 


job ceased to be a selling job, for 
we had nothing to sell. Actuall, 
they became service men, helpiny 
old customers to get along wit 

their old equipment. Their job also 
was to keep old customers happ 

and to make them understand wh 
we had nothing to sell. The MP 
director called a meeting of al! 
salesmen and outlined his first 
move. He convinced them that w 
were mobilizing for peace. He out 

lined a plan by which they were to 
go to every customer in the countr\ 
and outline to them what we hoped 
to do. They were to obtain from 
each customer his ideas as to just 
what kind of equipment he would 
need once war was over. They wer 
to get the customers’ ideas of thie 
type of new equipment they would 
want. Actually, they were to mak 
a survey, extending to every cus 
tomer, of just what the customer 
would need, what he would like to 
have if he could get it, what his 
regarding 


complaints presen! 


equipment were, and how new 
equipment could be developed which: 
would most nearly meet the cus 
tomer’s fondest dreams of the pe: 
fect equipment. 

You will understand that the 
sales force welcomed the oppor 
tunity. It gave them a new oppor- 
tunity to keep up contacts with 
customers. They recognized in tli 
plan a means for restoring and 
strengthening customer good-wil! 
and, above all, customer confidenc: 
in the company, the country, and 
its ability to mect peace with cou: 
age and hope. 

Early in 1942 this survey was 


completed. It gave us a wealth of 
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Six Ways to Plan for a Buyers’ Market 


Sure to come, when the defense boom ends, a buyers’ mar- 
1. ket demands planning for the company which will not be 
overwhelmed. First, appoint one man to begin NOW to plan 
and round up all ideas for new products, improvements, and 
new ideas which should be ready for immediate adoption when 
defense work stops. 


This man in charge of planning should be titled Director 
2 Of Mobilization for Peace, or some such title. He should 
appoint an assistant in every department to gather and submit 
ideas concerning the steps his department should take im- 
mediately after the defense boom ends. All these ideas should 
be carefully considered and the necessary plans, blueprints, 
models, and instructions prepared for use when defense work 
ends. 


Remember this. We will never go back to conditions which 

« prevailed in 1939 when the war began. Old methods, old 
products, old ideas will be discarded. The Director of Mobiliza- 
tion for Peace should work with every salesman to determine 
what competition is planning to do, what new products and 
new services will be demanded by customers when the war ends. 


The Director of Mobilization for Peace should supervise a 
4 complete market survey to determine accurately what 
products will be most needed when defense work ends and 
peacetime products can be made once more. Plans to shift 
from war production to production for peace with the least pos- 
sible delay and the least possible lag must be ready. This will 
be possible only to the company which has accurately forecast 
future demands of customers. 


Inform every customer what you are doing. Use advertis- 
“i ing, as well as salesmen, to tell your customers how to 
get along with present equipment and to inform them what 
you are planning to give them, how you are planning to serve 
them when the war ends. Take them into your confidence and 
win their cooperation in working with you to anticipate needs. 


that your company will be ready with peacetime products, 
improved and designed to meet the needs of the future, and not 
just go back to the same methods which prevailed in (939. 
Tell your customers what you are doing as fast as each new 
development passes the experimental stage. 


6 Sell the idea through advertising and personal sales work 
. 














useful material. We knew the con- 
dition of every customer’s plant. 
We knew what he would need on the 
day that we could begin to deliver 
to him again. We knew what his 
desires were. 

The next move of the MP diree- 
tor was to take these findings to 
the MP chairmen he had ap- 
pointed from each department. 
Plans were coordinated for giving 
the customer what he wanted. The 
biggest job was, of course, to set 
in motion the research departments 
of our laboratories for the design 
of new equipment. Naturally, our 
research organization was work- 
ing full blast on defense projects 
in 1942, so we scoured the country 
for capable young engineers. We 
determined to hire none who were 
then contributing to the defense 
effort, and our search was long and 
arduous, but we finally found them. 

As you know, war is a tremen- 
dous stimulant to development and 
during 1940-41 greater advances 
were made in all phases of our in- 
dustry than would have been made 
in twenty years of peacetime. We 


set our corps of young engineers 
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to the job of adapting the develop- 
ments of war to peace time tools 
and techniques. Their job was to 
take the developments coming as a 
result of the war and to fit them 
into equipment and _ techniques 
which could be used after the war. 

As I have stated, all mobiliza- 
tion, for peace headed up under 
our MP director. Even our adver- 
tising during the war was keyed 
to his work. Instead of clamping 
down on advertising for the dura- 
tion, we increased our schedules. 
During 1941 and early 1942 our 
advertising objective was to tell 
our customers and the public at 
large the part we were playing in 
national defense. We believed that 
the public as well as ourselves had 
a right to know what we were doing 
for defense. We believed our cus- 
tomers and the country at large 
would, if they knew what we were 
doing, take pride in our work. This 
first stage of our advertising had 
exactly the result we anticipated. I 
believe we held the good-will of 
every customer and made many new 
friends. 


The second stage of our adver- 


tising effort began to develop a 


copy theme designed to show how 


the developments of war would 
benefit industry and particularly 
our customers when peace returned. 
It sounded a note of confidence 
that America could achieve even 
greater things in peace than in 
war—that ie laboratories of this 
company and all others contained 
the developments and the “know 
how” to build an even greater 
country blessed with greater pros- 
perity. As time progressed, adver- 
tising became more specific and 
told our customers of actual de- 
velopments which would help to 
forward their own efforts. 

What did this advertising ac- 
complish? We know that during 
those rush days of 1941-42 it de- 
veloped more confidence and hope 
and courage in our employees. 
They saw that the company was 
looking forward to peace—that we 
were mobilizing all our efforts to 
the day when war work ceased. 
They came to feel that at least we 
were doing everything in our power 
to guarantee jobs for them when 


peace came. (Continued on page 43) 








Small classes for the study of work simplification ideas meet constantly in the directors’ room at the Chicago office of 
Johnson and Johnson, famed surgical supply manufacturers. All operations are subjected to minute analysis and study 


When Every Employee Seeks 
A Better Way sx:um 





With a new version of the employee suggestion 
plan, Johnson and Johnson wins fullest cooperation 
from employees who constantly help find better 
methods to simplify office and factory production 





N THE Chicago office of John- 

son and Johnson, manufacturers 
of surgical dressings and gas 
masks for defense, a bookkeeper in 
the inventory control department 
used to walk a distance of 18 feet 
to the ledger rack and 18 feet back 
to his desk whenever he had to make 
a ledger entry. 
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Now he merely reaches up to a 
wooden rack on top of his desk, 
pulls down the ledger needed, and 
saves more than a minute on every 
entry. 

With from 200 to 600 ledger 
items coming up for attention in the 
course of a day—two of the ten 
ledgers in the department are as- 


signed to each of five bookkeepers— 
this simple rearrangement means 
three to ten hours saved for other 
work. 

This is a sample of hundreds of 
practical suggestions from office 
and factory workers put into 
effect since Johnson and Johnson 
set out to get the wholehearted co- 
operation of employees in a work 
simplification program. 

Output has picked up 25 to 30 
per cent since workers understand 
the reasoning behind looking for 
the “one best way” of doing their 
jobs, and workers report going 
home more refreshed for their 
leisure time activities. 

Employee cooperation on im- 
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The old way of stuffing envelopes shown at left consisted of picking up envelopes one at a time with the left hand while 
right hand inserted card. When a number were accumulated, flaps were dampened and envelopes individually sealed. 
Each envelope was handled twice. In the two pictures at the right, the new way of stuffing envelopes is shown. The envelope 
is opened with the left hand, and the right hand inserts card. Gauze-bound finger on the right hand simultaneously 
moistens flap. The left hand then seals envelope, and thus each envelope is handled only once, saving one whole motion 


proving operations is not a new 
idea with the company. Ever since 
the Chicago branch of this fifty- 
year old firm opened in 1934, em- 
ployee suggestions have been wel- 
comed and rewarded, but at first 
no special help was offered to aid 
employees in recognizing a good 
idea when they had one. Merely the 
impersonal suggestion box was 
used. Nevertheless, in the course of 
four years, there trickled in some 
seventy workable ideas. 

In 1938, the suggestion box sys- 
tem was discarded for a more per- 
sonalized system of help and train- 
ing in simplifying jobs. As a result 
of this program in the last three 
years 864 practical ideas for sim- 
plifying operations have been sug- 
gested. The 800 employees in office 
and factory have become more 
waste conscious, more safety con- 
scious. Even the janitors have be- 
come so alert to the possibilities for 
work simplification that one of 
them turned in a suggestion that 
cut in half the time spent on waxing 
furniture—by using a fresh floor 


waxer for the job instead of a’ 


handcloth. 

First step in the new program 
was to make suggestion forms 
available through all foremen or 
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the personnel department, and to 
encourage personal discussion be- 
fore writing up an idea. 

“It used to be discouraging, our 
employees have told us,” says T. N. 
Silzer, personnel director for the 
Chicago plant, “to spend several 
hours writing up an idea, only to 
be told that the same suggestion 
had come in a year ago. A fellow 
doesn’t feel nearly so bad if he gets 
that information before he puts in 
a lot of time on an idea.” 

The company didn’t stop with a 
friendly chat or pat on the back, 
but offered concrete help on work- 
ing up suggestions, from wording 
the idea to drawing the blueprint 
and checking measurements and 
other details. Many workers, it was 
discovered, had excellent ideas but 
couldn’t put them into words or 
couldn’t work out details accu- 
rately enough to make a convinc- 
ing presentation. A little help 
could turn a thought into a time- 
and money-saving improvement for 
the plant. 

Such help also improved many 
an already good idea. Take the 
suggestion from the bookkeeper 
mentioned at the beginning of this 
article, for instance. The actual 
suggestion turned in was for ledger 


racks to be set up behind the chair 
of each bookkeeper in the depart- 
ment. By pivoting in his chair to 
get the ledger instead of getting 
up and walking to a rack, a minute 
could be saved on every entry. The 
planning department, however, 
thought of the wooden racks which 
saved even the pivoting time. But 
the bookkeeper got his reward just 
the same. 

Those rewards vary from 5 to 15 
per cent of savings or increased 
profits in the first year of use. 
They’re figured to give employees 
at the desk or bench as much return 
on an idea as a supervisor would 
get. 

Sometimes the suggestions save 
no tangible time or money, but are 
“darn good ideas” and are paid for 
according to a definite rate. Like 
this one from a factory employee: 

“Why not put a red band around 
the post on which the fire extin- 
guisher is mounted? If a workman 
is in a spot in the opposite direc- 
tion, he can’t tell on which post 
that fire extinguisher is. It is in- 
visible from the opposite side.” 

If a suggestion is held over or 
not accepted, Personnel Manager 
Silzer sees that the person who 
made it gets (Continued on page 44) 
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LEFT: In this room are many machines designed to determine mechanical characteristics of parts, or to run parts indefi- 
nitely and to apply to them abuse greater than received in actual use. RIGHT: Looking into metals with a spectroscope 





Saving Millions in Chrysler's 


Testing Laboratories 





Canasmall company profit by the experience of Chrysler 
in testing materials, finding new materials, and better 
methods? The answer is a vigorous ‘‘yes,’’ even though 
many companies would have to start on a far smaller 
scale. The same ideas can be used and put to work 





BY R. G. FRENCH 


VERY business man who expects 

to survive post-defense condi- 
tions is thinking about what he can 
do to insure that survival. New 
techniques, new materials, new 
methods are being developed in 
breath-taking speed and numbers 
period 


today. The post-defense 


may bring competition of an in- 
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tensity never before equaled. Thus, 
research on a scale hitherto un- 
common is one tool to insure sur- 
vival after defense. 

Recently completed, the New 
Chrysler Engineering and Re- 
search Laboratories may hold 
many ideas for the manufacturer 


who wants to be sure that his 


methods and products are kept on 
a par with competitors. 

The work conducted in the Laho 
ratories may be classified in scv- 
eral ways, but in general it is of 
three kinds. First, there are for- 
ward projects relating to the car 
that may be built some day; see- 
ond, there is the specific work on 
the design and materials scheduled 
for next year’s models; and third, 
there is the testing of the car and 
materials currently in production. 

The Engineering Division is al- 
ways looking ahead and it usual!) 
has more tested and proved recom- 
mendations than can be carried out 
at any one time. Some may never 
be carried out ; others may be kept 
“on the shelf” for years, then sud- 
denly be found extremely valuable. 
Those that are adopted must be 


right before they go into Chryslcr. 
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LEFT: dust in case you want to know, this is an X-ray diffraction, four-place camera. It reveals concentration of atoms in 
any piece of metal. This tells the engineer much about hardness, brittleness. RIGHT: Photographing through a microscope 





DeSoto, Dodge or Plymouth cars, 
and that is where testing comes in. 

Time was when manufacturers 
first built new models, then found 
out what was wrong with them 
when the complaints poured in; 
now they correct any and all 
troubles before the first car of a 
new model leaves the factory. Then 
they continue to test all parts and 
materials day after day, for a sin- 
gle day’s run of defective parts or 
materials would do_ incalculable 
harm or involve tremendous ex- 
pense. The several Chrysler Corpo- 
ration divisions produce in normal 
times upwards of 5,000 cars per 
day, hence it would be an immense 
job to correct even a minor defect 
in such production. 

But engineering research is not 
confined to the car and its parts. 
Most of the work is on parts and 
materials which Chrysler doesn’t 
make but which are used in the 
corporation’s products. 

Right now, for example, there 
isa shortage of certain metals and 
brings up the 


materials which 


tory of Amola steel. Chrysler Cor- 


s 


poration doesn’t make steel, but, 


of course, uses immense quantities 
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of it. This steel must meet very 
rigid specifications. Up until a few 
years ago, chrome vanadium steel 
was extensively used because it was 
tough and long-wearing. But it was 
also expensive and Chrysler Cor- 
poration engineers, collaborating 
with others, began a search for an 
alternate that would be equally as 
good and less expensive. From this 
research came Amola, an alloy 
steel that met all the requirements 
and could be produced at much 
less cost per ton. 

The Chrysler Corporation first 
adopted Amola for coil springs, 
and it performed five times as well 
as any other steel for this purpose. 
Then it was tried with equal suc- 
cess in flat springs, then, at differ- 
ent times, for axles, steering arms, 
pitman arms, and gears until it had 
completely supplanted vanadium. 

Amola is now being tested and 
adopted in many defense activities. 
It not only is cheaper than most 
alloy steels, but it is readily avail- 
able in practically unlimited quan 
Nickel is already on the 


yriorities list and both vanadium 
| 


tities. 


and chromium must be imported, 
but Chrysler isn’t worried. Amola 


is a molybdenum alloy steel—and 
there is a solid mountain of mo- 
lybdenum right out in Colorado. 

It used to take about two hours 
to make a chemical analysis of 
steel in the laboratory; now, by 
means of the spectroscope, such an 
analysis can be made in little more 
than one minute. The Chrysler 
spectroscope is in use about two 
hours of each working day. The 
remaining time is devoted to pre- 
paring the reports. 

Somewhat related is the use of 
polarized light to find how stresses 
are distributed in hard working 
parts of a car. Employing trans- 
parent plastic models of mechani- 
cal parts and using polarized 
light, a special camera is used to 
photograph the indicated stress 
lines in the part. When no stress is 
put on the part, it will photograph 
neutral gray; when the part is 
bent or otherwise stressed, bright 
bands of color appear, thus giving 
an accurate picture of the internal 
stresses. This enables engineers to 
strengthen and improve parts 
where necessary and to eliminate 
useless metal elsewhere. 


Similarly, photomicography en- 
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This three-dimensional graph, allowing for three variables, is used by the 
bearing engineer. Given the data on speed, tolerance, type of finish and heat 
conditions, the specific lubricant to give the best service can be determined 


ables them to see the grain struc- 
ture of metal and to determine how 
this structure would be altered by 
changing the formula for the alloys 
used. 

A good example of how labora- 
tory research may save millions of 
dollars and produce a better prod- 
uct is that of connecting rod bear- 
ings in Chrysler-built cars. The 
Plymouth engine produced in 1934 
had a piston displacement of 201.3 
cubic inches and developed 75 h.p. 
The 1941 Plymouth engine has the 
same displacement but it develops 
92 h.p. This increase of over 22 per 
cent in power without any increase 
in size has been made possible by 
many improvements, of course, but 
the point to be stressed here is that 
had it not been for research con- 
ducted in Chrysler Corporation’s 
Laboratories, the bearings would 
have had to be made larger, neces- 
sitating a larger engine block. To 
make the Plymouth engine larger 
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would have cost millions of dollars 
for retooling; the engine blocks 
would have cost more, and Ply- 
mouth owners would have used 
more gas to haul the extra weight. 
Not only this, but Chrysler, Dodge, 
and DeSoto would have had to 
make their engine blocks larger, 
too, thus adding other millions to 
the total cost. 

But instead of making the engine 
blocks larger to accommodate larg- 
er bearings, Chrysler Corporation’s 
Laboratories were assigned the 
task of developing better bearings. 
Physical operating tests totaling 
millions of miles were made. Photo- 
micography, spectography, X-ray, 
and other modern aids were em- 
ployed. Profilometer engineers, 
dynamometer engineers, road test 
engineers, oil filter engineers, air 
intake engineers, crank case ven- 
tilation engineers and others stud- 
ied the problem. A superfinishing 
process was applied to the crank- 


shaft journals. Lubrication engi- 
neers studied the oil and its action 
in the engine. 

The result of all this was a bear- 
ing that would stand up four times 
longer, a saving in potential re- 
tooling costs, and a better and 
lighter engine at less cost to the 
purchaser. 

In much the same way the life 
of brakes was increased 25 per cent 
during a time when the weight of 
the car was being increased a total 
of 15 per cent and its speed was 
increased 15 per cent also. One of 
the huge dynamometers in Chrys- 
ler Corporation’s Laboratories js 
constantly testing and wearing out 
brakes and registering the results. 

Probably few motorists are 
aware that their brakes have six 
times as much work to do in stop- 
ping their car as the engine has to 
do in starting it and accelerating 
it to the speed at which the brakes 
are applied. No artificial coolant 
is applied to brakes, yet if they 
are not properly cooled, they will 
very promptly burn out. Dynamo- 
meter tests reveal that the life of a 
brake which is 40,000 miles at 250 
degrees will be reduced to 8,000 
miles if the temperature is in- 
creased to 400 degrees. The engi- 
neer must make sure, therefore, 
that a blast of air crosses the brake 
drums at every speed and angle 
and that this blast increases as the 
speed increases. 

Another of the dynamometers 
here is devoted to rear axle stress 
and wear tests. It is fully auto- 
matic, even to keeping its own writ- 
ten records. Monstrous in size, this 
apparatus can register differences 
in torque as delicate as that de- 
veloped by a watch. Rear axle ring 
gears have been reduced from 13 
inches in diameter to 81, inches as 
a result of such tests. 

Engines themselves are tested in 
special rooms where conditions can 
be produced to order and exagger- 
ated to extremes of heat, cold, hu- 
midity, dust, and even salt water. 
Complete cars are also laboratory 
tested under the most extreme con- 
ditions. (Continued on page 79) 
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“My Boss makes 


lousiest puns!” 








“Funny thing, how every hard-boiled business 
man has at least one weakness. My boss’s is 
over-ripe puns. 


“Well, for instance: my job’s been so much 
easier since they installed those new Model M 
Comptometers that the other day I couldn’t help 
telling him how much we birds on the figure- 
work firing-line liked them. I started to deliver 
an oration on the Controlled-Key safeguard, and 
how it gives us phenomenal first-time accuracy by 
eliminating operating errors, and the amazing 
speed of those machines, and the ease of operation— 


“*Hold on, young man!’ the Boss said. ‘I got 
my start in this business operating a Comptometer 
—before you were born! Maybe it didn’t have all 
those improvements you mention, but, believe me, 
it was the best adding-calculating machine then, 
and you don’t have to tell me it’s still the best!’ 


“And then I saw the Boss’s eyebrow twitch, 
like it does when he feels a corny pun coming on. 


“*Yes sir!’ he said, poking me in the ribs. ‘You 
can always count on Comptometers! ” 


Your local Comptometer Co. man will gladly 
demonstrate (in your office, on your specific prob- 
lems) how Comptometer adding-calculating ma- 
chines and modern Comptometer methods handle 
more figure work in less time at lower cost. Tele- 
phone him...or write direct to Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co., 1724 N. Paulina St., Chicago, III. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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To Guard Employee Health 


ECENTLY modernized, the 

medical offices of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company present 
an excellent example of an up-to- 
date industrial “health center.” 
The offices are executed in pastel 
green, a restful color to the eye 
which also serves to increase the 
efficiency of the high-intensity in- 
direct lighting. Floors are of green 
asphalt tile, and ceilings are acous- 
tically treated to minimize noise. 
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Moldings, window linings, and 
casings have been eliminated in 
the interest of cleanliness. 
All-steel office furniture of mod- 
ern design was installed, and stain- 
less steel cabinets and equipment 
are used exclusively in the labora- 
tory as well as in the surgery room. 
A specially designed fluorescent 
ceiling unit in the surgery room 
provides cool, high-intensity, shad- 
ow-free light on the operating 








Top left: One corner of the laboratory 
in the modernized medical depart- 
ment of Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany. Lower left: New X-ray unit. At 
top: The new surgical section equip- 
ped with special fluorescent lights 


table. An X-ray machine of thie 
most modern type was installed, 
and the laboratory is equipped for 
running all standard tests. 

Admittance, consultation, and 
treatment rooms are arranged in 
sequence to expedite the service to 
patients and reduce waste motion. 

Dr. Thomas C. Douglass, medical 
director, explains that the services 
of Edison’s medical division for 
employees is not intended to sup- 
plant those of private practice, and 
treatment is given only in accident 
and emergency cases and for minor 
illnesses which do not seem to re- 
quire the care of an outside physi- 
cian. The staff is always available 
to employees, however, for consul- 
tation and advice. Periodic exami- 
nations of the entire personnel are 
given to discover and check physi- 
ral defects. 

Dr. Douglass’ staff comprises 
four assistants at the main medi- 
‘al offices in the company’s down- 
town office building and another 
doctor at each of its two service 
buildings. There are also five regis- 
tered nurses, a laboratory techni- 
cian, and four clerical employces. 
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C7 she away the machinery of manage- 
ment—business systems—and you 
sweep right off the board our entire De- 
fense Program. We can’t go ahead with- 
out records—yet, we can go ahead a lot 
faster by gaining greater control over 
recorded facts—the scarcest of all raw 
materials. Today, as never before, the 
volume of paper-work and record-rou- 
tine is reaching flood proportions. To- 
day, as never before, the facts engulfed 
in this ocean of paper must be accessi- 
ble. 

That’s why Remington Rand Business 
Equipment and Kardex Visible Systems 
of Business Control are serving in every 
defense industry and in all branches of 
Government. They bring to the surface 
hidden facts, prevent delays. They speed 
production, cut costs. They create con- 
trol, eliminate guessing. 

Remington Rand’s famous Safe-Cabi- 


eaaeatice 
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ll raw materials . 
Facts are the 2 


Carcest. 


net division now has available fire pro- 
tected housings for guarding valuable 
records — maps and specifications and 
card indexes and correspondence—from 
the threats of sabotage and accidental 
fires. 


Remington Rand Knows the 
Answers to your Record Problems 


Remington Rand, in cooperation with 
many leading defense manufacturers, 
has developed efficient PRODUCTON, 
PROGRESS, PLANNING, MATERIALS 
SCHEDULING and PRIORITY REC- 
ORDS. This experience and knowledge 
is recorded in printed, illustrated educa- 
tional releases. You may now enjoy the 
benefits of this production-research with- 
out cost or obligation simply by phoning 
our local office, or, writing directly to 





Remington Rand 
York. 


SCTUTTAAR AE 


{MODERN SAFE. 


Inc., Buffalo, 


New 


SAFE-FILES 


DERS OF $50,000,000 OR MORE IN DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


Steel Corporation 
hipbuilding Corporation 
Motors Corporation 

right Corporation 
News Shipbuilding & 
Co. 


Foe De Rb 


Martin Company 


Aircraft Corpora- 


United Aircraft Company 

Douglas Aircraft Company 

United States Steel Corporation 

Seattle-Tacoma Shipbuilding 
Corp. 

Boeing Airplane Company 

Bath Iron Works 

General Electric Company 

Ford Motor Company 


and REMINGTON 


Electric Boat Company 

North American Aviation, Inc. 

Cramp Shipbuilding Company 

Speery Corporation 

Bendix Aviation Corporation 

Western Cartridge Corporation 

Consolidated Steel Corporation 

Baldwin Locomotive Works 

Los Angeles Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Corp. 


American Car & Foundry 
Corporation 
American Woolen Mills 
Chrysler Corporation 
Packard Motor Car Company 
Tampa Shipbuilding Company 
Republic Aviation Company 
Grumman Aircraft Corporation. 


. American Locomotive Company 


Ingalis Shipbuilding Company ~ 


RAND serves them all: 











Coming off the three assembly lines at the Chrysler tank arsenal, where corn was growing in the fields a year ago, these 
M-3 medium tanks are a part of the stepped-up tank production program, recently increased to 3,000 tanks a month 


Materials Melt As Defense Goes 
Into High Gear BY JOHN GARTH 





After a year of tooling up, building factories, and 
acquiring machines, the big defense contractors are 
swinging into mass production on a scale that means 
almost every non-defense manufacturer will be short 
of needed supplies unless he finds a subcontract 





ISITING in the Chrysler tank 
arsenal recently, an automobile 
sales executive said, “Every time 
one of these medium tanks rolls out 
of the arsenal it means that there 
are twenty-eight less Plymouths to 
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be made and sold.” He could have 
added there were also twenty-eight 
less Fords, Chevrolets, or Cham- 
pions, for there is enough steel 
in a medium tank to build about 
twenty-eight light automobiles. 


Translate this steel tonnage into 
anything made of steel and it is 
easy to see why we are going to be 
forced to get along with less and 
less consumer goods as the defens 
production begins to pyramid. As 
yet, tank production has in no way 
begun to equal automobile produc- 
tion in quantity, but when one tank, 
and a medium tank at that, con- 
sumes the steel which in peacetimes 
would be used for twenty-eight 
automobiles, the reason why it has 
been decreed that the automobile 
industry must submit to a severe 
curb on production is obvious. 

In what was a cornfield up to 
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PERSONAL RECORD BOOK 
for Executives 


A de luxe, exclusive Christmas remembrance for yourself, your customers, 
or your associates, there is nothing else quite like the Dartnell Personal 
Record Book for an executive. 


Not a ledger, not a diary, not a yearbook, it combines the functions of all 
three and much more. It contains fifty-nine exclusive features including 
a section for personal income tax records and deductions which ought to 
save the cost of the book many times over in (942. 


For the rest of his life it will serve the executive as a permanent record of 
where he went, what he did, and whom he saw in 1942. Designed specially 
for desk use, it is used year in, year out by America’s top executives. 


SIZE 5 BY 8, INCHES. 200 PAGES OF DATA 
200 PAGES FOR RECORDS 


Half-Hour Record of Engagements Life Insurance Payments, by States 
Best Hotels for Executives, 300 cities Table of Discount Equivalents 
Place for Keeping Tab on Things to Do Department Store Buying Seasons 
Record of Deductions from Income Tax Compound and Daily Interest Tables 
Record of Monthly Expenses and Income Federal Income Tax Chart and Digest 
Record of Notes, Dues and Expenses Table of Cash Diseount Savings 
Record of Investments and Interest Market Range of Principal Stocks 
Record of Life Insurance Policies Security Yields at Varying Interest Rates 
PRICES Comparative Sales Charts by Items Copyright Laws 
Red Moroecco—$7.50 Each Mileage Between Important Cities Latest Census Data, Population, ete. 
($84.00 a dozen) Air and Rail Fares Between Cities Principal Radio Stations 








Black Sheepskin—$5.00 Each Available either in de luxe Red Morocco or utility Black Sheepskin with gold edges. 
($54.00 a Dozen) Individual names can be imprinted in gold at a charge of 30 cents each additional. 


Salesmans Vest Pochet DATA BOOK 








ese . . ‘ 7 
ath For your salesmen, nothing you can give comparable in cost will be more 
appreciated than a 1942 Dartnell Salesman’s Vest Pocket Data Book. 
Created and designed specially for a salesman’s use, it is the handiest, most 
compact, and most practical salesman’s diary and vest-pocket utility book 
on the market. 
Fifteen exclusive features including space for recording daily expenses as 
well as personal income tax records. More than fifteen hundred companies 
provide their salesmen with this Data Book each year as a year-end gesture 
of appreciation and as a practical, constructive gift. 
SIZE 414 BY 3 INCHES. 132 PAGES INCLUDING MAPS 
Space for Daily Appointments Map of World 
Profit and Mark-up Tables Comparative Monthly Sales 
nto Legal Points Check-List for Salesmen 
is Daily Sales Record Income and Tax Records 
Postal Information Unit Cost Tables 
be Popular, Economical Hotels Income Tax Deductions 
und Credit and Legal Tips Map of United States 
PRICES Daily Expense Record Record of Insurance 
nse Red Morocco—$2.00 Each 
As ($21.60 a Dozen) ivailable in de luxe Red Morocco with gold edges or utility Black Sheepskin with 
Black Sheepskin—$ 1.50 Each gold edges. Individual names can be imprinted in gold on these books at a 
yay ($15.60 a Dozen) charge of 20 cents each additional. 
uc- 
nk, 
on- THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
mes SENT ON 4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
> Chicago, Illinois 1941 
ght Send the books checked below on approval. Bill to company unless otherwise specified. Illinois 2 per cent 
has sales tax added when applicable. (Imprinted books are not returnable.) 
, copies 1942 PERSONAL RECORD BOOK FOR EXECUTIVES. 
bile [}] Black Sheepskin, $5.00 Each [] Red Morocco, $7.50 Each 
rere * copies 1942 SALESMAN’S DATA BOOKS. 


] Black Sheepskin, $1.50 Each Red Morocco, $2.00 Each 


. MAIL THIS nied name 
Company 
388 COUPON “etre 


TODAY! [} Imprint individual names as per list attached at 20 cents each 
on Data Books or 30 cents each on Personal Record Books 











Rolling along production lines on their own wheels, these tanks are assembled 
in mass production scale in the Chrysler plant to meet defense needs. One tank 
takes enough steel to build at least twenty-eight light passenger automobiles 


midsummer 1940 the Chrysler tank 
arsenal was rushed through to com- 
pletion in record time, ahead of 
schedule. Readers may remember 
the pictures of a locomotive being 
used to generate steam to heat the 
semi-finished building before the 
heating plant was installed. The 
plant has 700,000 square feet of 
space and uses more than 1,000 
specially designed, heavy machine 
tools, and thousands of gauges, 
fixtures, etc. Almost daily the pro- 
duction figures in this arsenal go 
up as work on the $37,000,000 
order progresses, using ever in- 
creasing amounts of steel which, 
but for defense necessities, might 
go into consumer goods. 

In addition to its tank produc- 
tion, Chrysler is tooling up and 
preparing to build the center fuse- 
lage section and the nose sec- 
tion of Martin medium bombers. 
These sections will be shipped to 
Martin’s Omaha plant where the 
wing and tail sections will be added 
and _ the equipped with 
engines and landing gears for de- 
livery to the Army. In the center 
section and nose section alone there 


planes 
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are 11,500 parts. Civilians and 
others, not familiar with manufac- 
turing on a large scale, who have 
been impatient and critical of what 
they think is needless delay, seldom 
stop to consider that this one 
bomber model requires 11,500 
drawings and blueprints, 11,500 
sets of instructions for making, and 
literally miles of paper work, such 
as purchase orders, production 
orders, inventory records, and 
time cards. 

To plan, design, and establish 
production procedures for some of 
these large scale government jobs 
has required more paper work, 
more record-keeping, more drawing 
and blueprinting than some fac- 
tories have done in_ twenty-five 
years’ previous history. 

“One of the best-known automo- 
bile manufacturers, now at work 
on a tremendous contract for 
aviation engines, recently completed 
a new plant for this work. In plan- 
ning office requirements, the auto- 
motive manufacturer, depending on 


long experience in private indus- 
try, allotted $75,000 for office fur- 
niture and equipment of the new 


plant’s office. This was increased to 
$120,000, and then again increased 
four months later to $165,000, and 
increased a third time three months 
later to $185,000. Reason for this 
tremendous increase was the auiy 
motive manufacturer’s failure to 
anticipate the tremendous amount 
of paper work required in operat 
ing a defense plant for the govern 
ment. 

Commenting on the tremendous 
demand for raw materials, cone 
executive, familiar with progress 
in many defense plants, says, *\s 
all these big new plants come into 
production, such as the Chrysicr 
tank arsenal, the Buick 
plant at Chicago, the Studebaker 
engine plant at Chicago, the $47,- 
000,000 bomber factory Ford is 
building near Ypsilanti, Michigin, 
the vast tank arsenal where Bald- 
win Locomotive has just delivered 
the first 60-ton (heavy) 
America will be using raw ma- 
terials on a scale never 


engine 


tank, 


before 
equaled anywhere in the world. 
The new tank program calls for a 
boost in production from 800 to 
3,000 light, medium, and heavy 
tanks a month.” 

Of course, this speaker mentions 
but a mere fraction of the new de- 
fense plants which are just reach- 
ing the stage where materials will 
be used up rapidly. In plant after 
plant, during the latter part of 
1940 and so far in 1941, there has 
been little activity save tooling up. 
Now many of these plants ar 
ready to go into production on a 
tremendous scale because the tools 
are completed, and the machines to 
build the product are in place and 
ready to go. America will be as- 
tonished at our output from here 
on. Many of the impatient critics 
who have been writing criticism of 
our armament program will be as- 
tonished to learn that in many 
cases actual large scale production 
is ahead of schedule. 

The newspapers have been filled 
with reports of the dire straits 
in which the “one industry” towns 
are finding themselves. We lave 
heard about defense unemployment 
in Evansville, Indiana; Newton, 
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Iowa;and Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
homes of Servel and Cold Spot re- 
frigerators, Maytag washing ma- 
chines, and Talon fasteners, other- 
wise known as zippers. All these 
towns have been certified for im- 
mediate attention by the War De- 
partment, and by the time this ap- 
pears in print it is likely that con- 
tracts will have been placed to take 
up at least a part of the unemploy- 
ment caused by materials shortages 
in these areas. Typical of the way 
in which defense unemployment is 
beng wiped out is the case at 
Mansfield, Ohio, where about 1,000 
workers had been laid off by West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company because of ma- 
terials shortages. Soon after this 
layoff occurred, the company ob- 
tained a contract for armor pierc- 
ing shells amounting to $2,750,- 
000. This contract enabled the 
company to call back to work 700 
of the 1,000 men laid off. 

Going back to the automotive 
industry for a moment, we find 
some authorities in this field ex- 
pect that unemployment, due to 
material shortages, may be highest 
about April 1942, at a time when, 
under ordinary circumstances, pro- 
duction would be at a high level. 
Union authorities think this unem- 


ee ° 
ployment may reach figures as high | 


as 200,000 men. Of course, no one 
knows how many may be absorbed 
in defense work by that time, but 
this figure shows how much disloca- 
tion is anticipated. 

It is thought that sometime be- 
tween March and May hiring for 
defense work may begin to counter- 
balance unemployment in the auto- 
mobile manufacturing areas. 


Executives, in some industries | 


have been counting on a let-up in 
demand for critical materials. 
They base their reasoning on the 
fact that the government has sup- 
posedly stored up much critical ma- 
terials in anticipation of need. For 
example, one manufacturer re- 
ceived a contract for certain equip- 
ment more than a year ago. Short- 
ly after the contract was signed, 
the copper necessary for the job 
was ordered and promptly de- 
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Pitney-Bowes postaGe METER CO. 


ccna? s ™ 

No time to waste time”’—in transportation, 

the factory, the office, or the mails . . . Production is 
often paced by paperwork. Wasted motions and lost 


time in the office may multiply man hours in the shop 
... This is the “must” period for the Postage Meter, 
which saves effort and time, makes mailing move 
faster in your office, helps mail move faster in the 
postoffice ... The Pitney-Bowes Meter: 
e prints postage as needed, for any kind of mail or 
parcel post 
seals envelopes at the same time 
saves stamp handling, sticking and counting; and 
protects postage from loss or theft 
e automatically accounts for postage 
e prints postmarks with postage, saving two post- 
office operations, permitting earlier departures 
Models for any business, big or little. Ask 
our nearest office for a demonstration in your office 


right away! Or write Stamford direct. 


Direct Defense Production 

by Pitney-Bowes 

Aiming device for range finder... by Pitney- 
Bowes, largest maker of postage meters in the 
world. One of a growing list of precision 
products for National Defense which will soon 


exec ced our meter production. 


Branches in principal cities. See telephone 
directory. In Canada: Canadian Postage 
Meters &> Machines Co., Lid. 


I8I9 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 














Floyd Odlum, who skyrocketed to 
fame as head of Atlas investment 
trust, is said to be doing excellent 
work as head of the contract distribu- 
tion division of OPM. He fosters sub- 
contracting to save small businesses 


livered. This copper has not been 
touched, because tooling for the 
job is not quite complete. While 
the quantity is not large, this 
manufacturer feels that there must 
be thousands of similar cases of un- 
used materials, stored in anticipa- 
tion of demand. 

If this is so, there should be 
some let-up in shortages, some 
manufacturers reason—but it is 
hardly likely that this is true. With 
defense requirements being con- 
stantly increased, it seems that 
shortages of many materials will 
increase and that no loosening up 
of critical materials is in sight. 
Some manufacturers have neglected 
to obtain defense contracts, feeling 
that they could always find a way 
to obtain sufficient materials. 
Americans are that way. Thirteen 
years of Prohibition taught most 
of us that it is always possible to 
obtain things which are legally 
verboten. But this time it seems 
the government means business. 

If the crackdown on the Central 
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Pattern and Foundry Company of 
Chicago is indicative, as threatened, 
of the disciplinary action to be 
taken where 
caught using critical materials for 
other than non-defense work, it is 
likely that some business men will 
have to make a quick about face 
in plans. It cannot be denied that 
some had planned to get by with 
critical materials obtained in de- 
vious ways. As one manufacturer 
put it, “Mr. Cash is the biggest 
buyer of certain metals today, and 
Mr. Cash can always find a seller 
willing to take a chance.” 

While it is true that Mr. Cash is 
a powerful buyer, the great ma- 
jority of business men do not care 
to impede the defense program, 
even though complying with Wash- 
ington’s orders means tremendous 
losses. Then, too, those who might 
be tempted to obtain a carload or 
an occasional truckload from a 
*“*no-questions-asked” source do not 
wish to risk the punishment, un- 
favorable publicity, or an enforced 
shutdown such as Central Pattern 
and Foundry received when it was 
caught in an alleged violation of 
priority orders. The punishment 
here was a denial of the right to 
fabricate aluminum until March 
31, 1942, except for defense 
orders already on the company’s 
books. Donald M. Nelson in an- 
nouncing this punishment assured 
reporters at a press conference that 
the Priorities Division meant busi- 
ness. Those who know Mr. Nelson 
have no doubt he does mean what 
he says. A large force of investiga- 
tors is being trained to search 
out supplies and uses of critical 
materials in violation of Priori- 
ties Division’s orders. 

Some hope for the manufacturer 
with orders on his books which 
cannot be filled, and for the manu- 
facturer with nothing to make be- 
cause of material shortages, is seen 
in the recent conference in Chi- 
cago, which will be repeated else- 
where. During the week of October 
20 the Defense Clinic in Chicago 
brought together many prime con- 
tractors and more than 4,000 
smaller manufacturers seeking sub- 


manufacturers are 


contracts. Actual samples of items 
were on display, and many manu- 
previously listed 
production facilities with the off- 
cials conducting the clinic. While 
only a few contracts were ac! 


facturers had 


ally signed, many deals were ini- 
tiated which will doubtlessly 
consummated in the near future. 

Typical of the action taken \ 
the case of a steel cabinet ma 
facturer who had experienced diff 
culty in finding a manufacturer for 
certain wooden parts of the cab 
nets. A piano manufacturer 
tending the clinic heard of 
need, quickly convinced the ca! 
net manufacturer that a pia 
maker knows how to turn out woo 
products and got the contract 

Under Floyd Odlum’s directio 
there is a vigorous attempt being 
made by the OPM to stimulate 
subcontracting. Mr. Odlum is in 
charge of spreading subcontract- 
ing to smaller manufacturers. He 
claims that in September his divi- 
sion helped obtain about $140,- 
000,000 in defense contracts for 
small businesses. He also claims 
credit for the $12,000,000 gun- 
mount contract which was awarded 
to the washing machine industry as 
a whole. As everybody knows this 
industry was stopped dead in its 
tracks, so to speak, by priorities, 
but is now working on the gun- 
mount contract. 

In the October 1936 issue of 
AMERICAN 
peared an article, “Floyd Odlum 
—Doctor of Sick Business,” which 
described Mr. Odlum’s methods in 
rebuilding a number of businesses 
which had suffered severely from 
the depression. Among these com- 
panies, which at one time or an- 
other were reorganized and re- 
financed by Mr. Odlum, were Al- 
bert Pick Company, American 
Trust Company, Mississippi Barge 
Lines, Greyhound Transcontinen- 
tal Lines. 

Today Mr. Odlum is seeking to 
rescue industries and communities 
as a whole by spreading subcon- 
tracting, rather than attempting 
to deal with individual companies 
hard hit by priorities. 


Business there ap- 
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Saving Millions in 
Chrysler’s Testing 
Laboratories 


Continued from page 30) 


\lodern streamlining is, of 


course, a product of the labora- 
tory. Engineers have demonstrated 
that an egg with its large end to 
windward offers about the same 
initial resistance to the air as a 
lump of cube sugar, yet the egg is 
27 times larger! The difference is 
due to the respective shapes of the 
objects. Chrysler Corporation’s 
Aerodynamics Laboratory is equip- 
ped with wind tunnel and automatic 
devices which enable the operator 
to study all details of body design 
in their relation to wind resistance 
of varying intensity. 

The basic materials that go into 
Chrysler-built cars are bought 
from many different vendors, as 
are numerous prefabricated parts, 
and all such materials and parts 
are tested in the Laboratories. 
About 23 per cent of the scientific 
man-hours of the Engineering Di- 
vision is devoted to the analysis of 
parts and materials, and to the 
writing of specifications. Out of 
such tests come specifications for 
improvement of materials and 
methods of manufacture. 

In some cases, notably rubber 
and plastic compounds, bearings, 
and special machine parts, the En- 
gineering Division bases its speci- 
fications upon its own experimental 
production. In many others, spe- 
cial machines are used to bend, 
twist, break, or wear out materials 
and parts and a record of results 
is kept and made available to ven- 
dors concerned enabling them to 
benefit from the results of the tests. 

About 1,650 people are employed 
in the Chrysler Engineering and 
Research Laboratories, of whom 
some 650 are engineers and techni- 
cians and another 850 are me- 
chanics and shopmen. 
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WILL YOU try the Underwood 
Sundstrand Adding-Figuring Ma- 
chine in your office without any 
obligation to buy it? 


We want you to know what the 
Underwood Sundstrand will do for 
you in your business... how it 
will speed up your work and cut 
your figuring costs. This simple 
ten-key machine that is so easy to 
operate—adds, subtracts, multi- 
plies, divides with amazing speed 
and accuracy. 


Why not telephone or write today? 


THE NEW QUIETER STREAMLINED 





—— 1940, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


_ 


AN INVITATION TO 


TRY THIS MACHINE 
ON YOUR OWN 


EYES ON THE WORK... 
NOT ON THE KEYBOARD 
The operator’s eyes are fixed upon 
her ‘‘copy.’’ There’s no head- 
swinging or eye-shifting to in- 
duce fatigue and invite error. 
And right there you have one 
of the secrets of Underwood Sund- 
strand speed and accuracy. 
Adding Machine Division 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
COMPANY 
idding Machines . . . Typewriters 
4ccounting Machines . . . Carbon 
Paper... Ribbons and other Supplies. . 
One Park Avenue, New York. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the 
orld’s Business. 


Underwood Sundstrand 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINE 
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Japan Tries a Hard Bargain for New Order 


(Continued from page 14) 


at home or to cut her connection 
across the Japan Sea. 

This brings the question of far 
eastern prospects right back to 
Russia’s doorstep. Obviously, if 
pressed, the Soviets will prefer to 
abandon or to weaken their Pacific 
position in order to protect the 
Urals. Unless Hitler is stopped at 
or near Moscow, we will have to 
count on a depletion of the Soviet 
garrisons along the Amur River, 
and with the cessation of Russia’s 
aid to China. The hour of peril for 
China would then be very close. 

On the other hand, we still may 
have the possibility of pacifying 
Japan even in the face of a weaken- 
ing Russian position. This presup- 
poses two things. It presupposes a 
firm policy on our part, a readi- 
ness to use our armed forces and 
to use them to the limit. Nothing 
impresses brutally-minded military 
men more than the brutal force of 


another power. But we also must 
realize, and this is the second thing, 
that Japan has acquired vested 
interests — profoundly important 
economic, financial, military, and 
prestige interests—on the Asiatic 
continent, which she is not likely to 
give up altogether, even in the face 
of most serious threats, without 
some compensation. 

If the current conversations be- 
tween Tokio and Washington are 
more than a diplomatic facade, 
they must have to do with this 
compensation. It is easy to decry 
such a policy as “appeasement,” a 
word that carries as unfavorable 
connotations at present as it was 
popular a few years ago. It is easy 
to take a moralistic attitude and to 
forget the general responsibility 
for the limitations of Japan’s eco- 
nomic horizon and England’s spe- 
cial responsibility for inciting 
Japan’s imperialism for decades, 


even as recently as 1931, whil 
served British interests agai 
Russia. 

“Appeasement” does not need 
mean what the word seems to 
ply, namely, the giving way 
claims which are only justified 
the threat of force. It can mea 
reasonable policy of allocati 
resources, especially in Manchu 
and in Indo-China, and reason 
concessions in trade (including 
extension of capital exports o 
rational scale). It is a matte: 
common sense, or of statesmans 
to find the principle of compro: 
in the clash of hostile interests 
the way to apply it—by fore 
necessary. It is reasonable to 
sume that, Russia 
lapses,” Japan will try to dra: 
hard bargain, but that she will 
eventually “appeased”—in a \ 
tolerable to all—zwithout resort 


oe 


unless 


war. 





4 Ways to Build Your Self-Confidence 


(Continued from page 16) 


rather of today’s self-confidence. 

Recently I was talking with a 
college graduate who is sadly in 
need of more self-confidence. He 
was lamenting because, although 
his pay has been practically dou- 
bled twice in the past year, he was 
still broke and more in debt than 
ever. Why? Some would have said 
he was a poor manager, but his 
real difficulty came from using his 
money the wrong way—as a frantic 
means to get more self-confidence. 
He bought a car that was too 
costly for him, a sporty and atten- 
tion-getting model ; the installments 
kept him strapped. He spent need- 
lessly to entertain others so they 
would like him, and this was getting 
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him behind on his car payments. 

His spending was also getting 
him further behind in self-con- 
fidence. The more he spent the less 
security he felt. 

It is not what people spend, but 
what they save, that counts toward 
self-confidence. To start his cure, 
he had to turn the car in and start 
living on a budget which revolved 
around systematic savings put into 
the bank every week. That helped 
him sense a feeling of security— 
the core of self-confidence. 

Insurance to tide over illness or 
accident helps give this feeling. 
Life insurance which steadily in- 
creases in cash value also helps. I 
recommend that owners of life in- 


surance look at the table of cas! 
values on their policies on every 
birthday. This steady increas: 
their equity boosts self-confidenc: 
notch each time. 

Buying a home of one’s own, 0! 
payments, gives another boost, cs- 
pecially if the place is modest 
enough so that insurance and sav- 
ings can be continued without stint. 
Clean up the bills and go on a cas! 
basis. 

Always remember that our se- 
crets are the keys to self-confidence. 

Self-confidence is a_ variable 
quantity—here today, gone tomor- 
row. These four rules can increase 
it. Neglect any of them, and it may 
vanish. 
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When Management Asks for 


Union Agitators 


»ntinued from page 20) 


iat was a long time ago. Work- 
's working under such a man to- 
iy become angry and sullen, and 
ey’re easy meat for any or- 
inizer.”” 

Often as not the union will de- 
wand that foremen be replaced. 

ne Chicago manufacturer 

‘laced one of the foremen and put 
. former salesman in his place. This 

hap was a hail fellow well-met, 
nd after the night shift 

‘rough he’d go to the local tavern 
vith the boys. Soon management 
suw the former salesman’s depart- 
ment setting new production rec- 
ords. Specifically, production was 
almost doubled. Union men point 
to this incident with great pride. 

An electrical manufacturer, feel- 
ing union pressure in the offing, 
voluntarily started raising wages. 
At the same time, almost mysteri- 
ously, production began to go up. 
The personnel manager watched 
one worker test 800 armatures 
daily before his raise and 1,200 
armatures daily afterward. He 
asked the youngster about this and 
he replied, “I just wanted to see if 
you fellows appreciated me.” 

A far cry from wages and still a 
fertile seed for union propaganda is 
the handling of complaints, new 
workers, first-aid, and toilet fa- 
cilities. In these departments the 
influx of women into industry is 
playing an increasingly important 
role. At the present time the radio 
industry is undergoing a wholesale 
organizing campaign brought 
about at the behest of the United 
Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers of America. A shade more 
than 65 per cent of the workers in 
this industry are women. Says an 
organizer for this union: “Nothing 
will open the door for us more 
quickly than a dirty shop—par- 
ticularly dirty washrooms.” 

Letting complaints fester for 


re- 


was 
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more than twenty-four hours is an- 
other way of inviting the union or- 


ganizer. This builds up dozens of | 


fictions in the worker’s mind, he 
becomes nervous and jittery and 
begins to exaggerate 
grievances. Handling complaints 
with speed is the simple remedy. In 
this same category comes the han- 
dling of first-aid. The first-aid 
room should be scrupulously clean 
and the nurse in charge should be 
sympathetic and a good listener. 


soon 


One manufacturer improved his 
union relations by renovating his 
first-aid room and changing the 
accident report which formerly 
read, “Employee Incident Report” 
to “Notice of First-Aid Treat- 


ment.” The employees had a guilty | 


feeling about the word “incident” 
and avoided the first-aid room. 
A number of union leaders, tak- 


ing their cue from the Taylor sys- | 


tem of work periods and rest 
periods, have started demanding 
rest periods for their workers. One 
refusal to grant these rest periods 
almost resulted in a strike and 
would have had not the company 


acquiesced. Then, much to the sur- | 


prise of the company, production 
immediately soared. Proud of this 
victory the union leader told man- 


agement, “A man can’t work in- | 


cessantly, so why not give him the 
time he’s always been taking? He'll 
like you a lot better.” 

The situation was well put by an 
organizer who said, “If the bosses 
who run the big show would ‘case’ 
their plants just as we do and cor- 
rect the evils, our job would be a 
lot harder if not impossible.” 

The food industry seems to lend 
credence tothis man’s words. There 


unionism has but the feeblest roots, | 


because, as the organizer puts it, 


“Everything is so darn clean and | 


pleasant for the workers they don’t 


need us.” 


his | 


~ Do you know what KIND of 
advertising pays today ? 


Company heads must decide, wisely, right now! 


Many find that USEFUL advertising, designed to 
transmit vital information, helps solve today's 
problems . . . helps insure tomorrow's business. 


It is quite apparent that many company officers, 
formerly concerned largely with financing and 
management, are assuming a strong leadership that 
| involves the more active direction of all operations 

. including advertising. 

Today it is becoming increasingly evident that 
| advertising is a multi-purpose tool that can help 
a company solve all manner of customer-relations 
problems. Many are discovering that advertising 
is simply a speedy, economical way to get impor- 
tant messages to customers and prospects. 

And here’s the wonderful thing about that: 
| as manufacturers learn how to use advertising to 
| ease today’s pressure, they find that they are, 

at the same time, building a sound foundation for 

future business. 


Here’s a case in point 


The producer of a material used to toughen alloy 
steels learned that many defense goods manufac- 
turers, unfamiliar with the simple precautions 
that make it easy to machine tough steel, were 
troubled with tool breakage and rejection losses. 

Through its business paper advertising, ad- 
| dressed specifically to the industries concerned, 

this company offered helpful literature. Now, new 
users are learning how to work with this material; 
learning to appreciate its features, too. 

Thus, with useful advertising, they are doing 
| what any company can do with business paper ad- 
| vertising today; expanding future markets by 
working out the solution to an immediate prob- 
em. 

NOTE: 


fenders! 
You, too, can use advertising profitably today 


| Company officers who have made the determina- 
| tion of advertising policies one of their major 
jobs, suggest four things: . you must make 
| sure that you have competent advertising help. 
. you must provide adequate funds to achieve 
your advertising objectives. 3 . . . perhaps this 
is the most important. You must give your adver- 
tising people encouragement, help, and responsi- 
bility . . . you must make them officers on your 
“board of strategy.” . . . be specific. No one 
has time to read platitudes, boasts, or self-cen- 
tered patriotic back patting. Generalities help 
no one; reader or advertiser. 
Business papers offer the opportunity to work out 
| sound and specific advertising, product by prod- 
uct, market by market. 


“How To Find Out What To Say In Your 
Business Paper Advertising Today” 
That is the title of a forthcoming A.B.P. booklet, 
based upon true case histories describing how 
manufacturers have taken steps to make their 
advertising profitable today. With this booklet 
as a guide, you will be able to work out, with 
your advertising people, the kind of business 
paper advertising that is helpful to your cus- 
tomers and prospects; advertising that will help 
you solve some of your immediate customer-rela- 
tions problems, and build for the future, too. 
Check the coupon and clip to your letterhead. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS @ 
q 


369 Lexington Ave., N.Y. C. 
| = we Ee eT oe eee ee ee ee 


That kind of advertising needs no de- 





Phone CAledonia 5-4755 


These Practical Helps FREE: 

[) “HOW TO FIND OUT WHAT TO SAY IN YOUR BUSINESS PAPER 
ADVERTISING TODAY."’ Described above . . . ready soon. 
() “*MR. PRESIDENT: MEET YOUR ADVERTISING MANAGER." 
Booklet: In the nature of a private consultation on the 
sort of a moan the advertising monoger is: whot he is 
really worth; how to get the most out of him. 
(_) “INTENSIVE ADVERTISING’ by John E. Kennedy. Booklet by 
the man who, thirty years ago, did so much to replace 
“guff’ in advertising with “printed salesmanship. 

] “HOW | HAMSTRUNG MY ADVERTISING AGENCY."’ The confes- 
sion of a business man who found out how to get a reol 


money's worth from his agency's copywriting skill. 
= Se ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 
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Working Methods of Caterpillar’s New President 


(Continued from page 10) 


pocketing a loss of $20,000 to pro- 
vide better food service to em- 
ployees. 

But Mr. Neumiller has not fin- 
ished with our new employee yet. 
When he works long enough to be 
in the company’s employ at the 
time the annual report is prepared, 
he is going to find a big envelope in 
his mail one evening when he comes 
home from work. Opening up this 
envelope he finds the Annual Re- 
port to Stockholders and Employ- 
ees of the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company. And it is a report to 
employees as well as stockholders, 
including all the information some 
companies guard so zealously from 
getting into employee hands. And 
what’s more, it is written in lan- 
guage any employee can and does 
understand. 

But our new employee has still 
other surprises coming, many of 
which are the result of Mr. Neu- 
miller’s determination that every 
Caterpillar employee knows all the 
facts about the company for which 
he works. One evening he comes 
home to find a letter from an 
officer of the company. Perhaps it 
talks about the company’s adver- 
tising and sales effort. More than 
likely in the same envelope is a 
booklet from some advertising cam- 
paign the advertising department 
is mailing to its customers, pros- 
pects, or distributors. Mr. Neu- 
miller thinks it does no harm to 
include a booklet, such as “How 
Precision Insures Caterpillar Qual- 
ity.” If each employee knows that 
precision is an important sales 
point used by the distributors’ 
salesmen, isn’t he going to take a 
little more pride and a little more 
pains in his work? Reasons Mr. 
Neumiller, when an American 
workman knows the “why” behind 
his job he is able to do a better 
job. 

All this effort to inform em- 
ployees means that the company 
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maintains an up-to-date mailing 
list of all employees with home ad- 
dresses. It costs a considerable sum 
of money, but Mr. Neumiller is 
convinced it pays. When there 
were extended negotiations with 
representatives of unions about 
contracts, he insisted that a steno- 
graphic record be kept of every- 
thing said at the meetings. These 
records were reproduced in book- 
let form and mailed to every em- 
ployee. There could be no guessing 
as to what the company officers 
said to the union leaders nor any 
gossip about what the union lead- 
ers said to the company repre- 
sentatives. 

Once a year every employee re- 
ceives a booklet, prepared by the 
industrial relations department, 
which is a review of the company’s 
progress during the year. It tells 
about business, company earnings, 
health and safety, insurance, and 
other matters of prime importance 
to employees. There is an employ- 
ees’ magazine, well illustrated and 
edited for every employee. 

The company operates a safety 
store where safety goggles, masks, 
shoes, and other safety appliances 
are fitted and sold, and throughout 
the plant there are show windows, 
as carefully dressed as a depart- 
ment store’s windows, to display 
safety equipment. Some of this 
equipment, such as safety shoes 
and coveralls, is sold at cost to the 
men. Most of it is furnished with- 
out cost, and some, in cases such as 
goggles which must be ground to 
the employees’ prescription, is par- 
tially paid for by the company. 

Caterpillar employees have 
many activities, such as sports and 
a camera club with a darkroom for 
the use of employees, and they op- 
erate the candy vending machine 
concessions to finance these activi- 
ties. There is also a credit union, 
a relief association, and many 
other helpful operations and activ- 


ities too numerous to mention her 

Most of these activities in o: 
way or another can be chalked 
to the credit of Louis Neumiller 
Not that he established them ai}, 
but when he set up the machine 
to handle them, they grew and 
thrived and prospered. Quest 
Mr. Neumiller about them, and 
is more than apt to declare t! 
the work was under way when 
took over the industrial relations 
of the company and he made 
small contribution. Question other 
people and they will declare the 
activity in question was more 
less anaemic until Mr. Neumiller 
took it apart, worked out opera 
ing methods, found the right ma 
and started it off on a smoot 
working basis. 

“Mr. Neumiller is a man who 
wants all the facts, time to study 
them, to organize them and sor! 
them out in relation to each other 
in his own mind. Then, when he has 
the facts, he is almost certain to 
arrive at an original, a novel, or 
an independent conclusion. H 
might be called an innovator, b 
cause his way of doing things ofte: 
means a break with tradition, or 
at least a ‘break’ in the sense o! 
finding a better, more systematic 
method,” one of his associates 
stated. 

Proof of this claim is seen al 
most everywhere at Caterpillar 
Long before he was industrial rela 
tions manager and vice president, 
he was service manager, befor 
that parts manager, and befor 
that a stenographer and blueprint 
clerk in the engineering depart 
ment. When he began work in th: 
engineering department of th 
Holt Manufacturing Company. 
the engineers made detailed draw 
ings of the tractor and bills o! 
material for the working parts o! 
the tractor; but often such part; 
as seats, canopies, cabs were mad 
from a rough sketch, without blue 
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prints or bills of materials. One of 
his first Jobs was to gather infor- 
mation from every department in 
the then small organization to 
systematize and organize the data 
necessary for preparing bills of 
material, specifications, and in- 
structions. In this work he got to 
know practically every department 
head. every foreman, and almost 
every employee. Here he demon- 
strated his ability to get things 
running smoothly, which was to 
mark his entire career at Cater- 
pillar. 

Aiter a short interval during the 
first World War, building gun 
mounts for the Ordnance Depart- 
ment (bad eyes kept him out of 
the Army), he came back to 
Peoria, went to work on the as- 
sembly lines where he gained first- 
hand experience in tractor build- 
ing. In 1922 he was. named parts 
manager and here he built a parts 
department, extending to the four 
corners of the world, that was and 
still is the envy of many other 
manufacturers. 

“I always looked upon a Cater- 
pillar tractor as a business. To the 
man who owns one, it is his busi- 
ness. If a part breaks, he is out of 
business until his machine is run- 
ning again. Our ability to obtain a 
repeat order from every customer 
depends upon our ability to deliver 
a part promptly,” he told me. 
From 1922 to 1981 he worked to 


perfect the parts supply. He broke 
with tradition in insisting that the 
distributor must have parts for 
the very first 
Then it was often customary to 


machine he sold. 
build a parts stock from experi- 
ence. In other words, some manu- 
facturers waited until new ma- 
chines began to break down before 
a parts stock went into the field. 
Mr. Neumiller insisted that as each 
new model was put on the market 
it must be followed by a parts 
stock, in anticipation of breakage 
and wear. He developed an idea 
called the “Parts Barometer,” in 
which scores were kept on distribu- 
tors’ ability to fill parts orders. 
An order filled entirely from the 
distributors’ stock meant a cer- 
tain number of points credit, an 
order partially filled from the field 
stocks meant less credit, and an 
order wholly unfilled from distribu- 
tor stocks brought demerits. It was 
his ambition to develop distributor 
stocks of parts which would bring 
a score of eighty-five from the 
start. Today many distributors 
constantly score in the nineties. 

From the parts department it 
was but an easy step into the serv- 
ice department, and in 1931 he 
was made general service manager, 
a job he held until 1937 when he 
was made sales manager for the 
central division. Six months later 
he became industrial relations man- 
ager and five months after that 


vice president. As vice president he 
was in charge of service, parts, in- 
dustrial relations and training, 
and public relations. 

On January 14, 1942, 
Neumiller will be forty-six years of 
age. Twenty-six of those 
have been spent at Caterpillar or 


Louis 
years 


its predecessor company, the Holt 
which 
merged with the C. L. Best Trac- 
tor Co., to form Caterpillar. There 


Manufacturing Company, 


is a warmth in his low-pitched 
voice which, when seconded by his 
smile, makes you feel you are talk- 
ing with a man who is interested 
in you as well as himself. He is an 
easy talker who expresses himself 
extremely well in precise but effec- 
tive words ; he likes people and gets 
along with them, while at the same 
time never letting a subordinate be 
content with anything less than his 
best work. 

“If I have any talent, it is in 
finding a better method to perform 
a given task. I love to organize 
work, to find the man best fitted 
for it, and to systematize opera- 
tions until they run smoothly,” he 
told me. And right there we were 
interrupted by an associate, who 
said: 

“Don’t misunderstand that re- 
mark and jump to the conclusion 
that he likes paper work, endless 
details, forms, reports, charts, and 
‘system for system’s sake’ ; he hates 
needless paper work.” 





How We Mobilized for Peace 


(Continued from page 25) 


This attitude was reflected in 
better work, less labor dissatisfac- 
tion—our labor relations turned 
from suspicion and selfishness into 
confidence, collaboration, and co- 
operation. 

It was, of course, at about this 
stage that peace did come. What 
happened? Our research labora- 
tories were ready with designs for 
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new equipment in every field. We 
had mobilized for peace. We turned 
from war production to production 
for peace. 

Our customers had become con- 
ditioned to our plans. They were 
waiting and ready for new prod- 
ucts. Inside of two months those 
new products were swinging off the 
production lines. Our distributors, 


our advertising said, “Here it is, 
boys, come and get it.” The boys 
came. Today our plants are run- 
ning full tilt. In a time of war we 
had mobilized for peace. It paid 
dividends. Of course, what our com- 
pany did is just typical of what 
American industry did as a man. 
That’s why it’s possible for us to 
have this celebration tonight. 
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When Every Employee Seeks a Better Way 


(Continued from page 27) 


a letter of explanation. The word 
“rejected” is never used in those 


letters. 

In 1939 the second step of the 
program was taken—a ten-session 
training course to explain the rea- 
soning behind work simplification, 
to help employees work out definite 
suggestions, and to make them feel 
their contributions are important. 

At first the course was offered to 
foremen and executives—to pave 
the way by getting their full co- 
operation. 

When employees were invited, 
classes were timed to catch them 
before coming on shifts or going 
home from work. Each class met 
every two weeks, and time-and-a- 
half was paid for attendance. 

“That meant an outlay of more 
than $5,000 on overtime for one 
course,” figures Mr. Silzer, “but 
the company feels the returns have 
more than justified that expense.” 

This fall, because labor turn- 
over is higher, the course has been 
streamlined to five sessions instead 
of ten. This year it’s offered only 
to new workers. 

The Johnson and Johnson train- 
ing course is given around the con- 
ference table in the board of di- 
rectors’ room. Here small groups 
of factory and office workers smoke 
and relax informally as they listen 
and discuss, which helps make these 
meetings popular. 

They look at movies, too—of fel- 
low workers who have discovered a 
better way of doing a job. Those 
movies, sprinkled through the lec- 
tures and discussions, play a big 
part in the 95 per cent attendance 
record. They’re responsible, too, 
Mr. Silzer feels, for the way John- 
son employees remember how the 
principle of eliminating needless 
motions applies in simplifying jobs. 

One movie, for instance, shows 
how Mary doubled her output on 
stuffing envelopes with Band-Aid 
samples—the little pieces of adhe- 
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sive with a gauze pad bandage on 
them, which go into every first-aid 
kit. The sequence shows how she did 
the job before; then how she re- 
duced her right-hand motions from 
10 to 5 by eliminating unnecessary 
steps; how she constructed a little 
holder for Band-Aids which was 
set on her worktable to eliminate 
holding them with her left hand, 
leaving that hand free for more 
constructive work. 

Mary might not be scheduled to 
see that movie until Wednesday, 
but by the end of the first class on 
Monday morning she has heard 
about her movie appearance. It 
would take something pretty seri- 
ous to keep Mary from class. 

What is taught in the course? 
The first session sells the idea of 
work simplification, by a human 
interest story of how large-scale 
industries began—and by explain- 
ing that speed does not mean work- 
ing harder or faster, but merely 
eliminating waste motions. 

Then there is a discussion on 
order—the arrangement of time 
and material to the best advantage 
for effective work. Everyday rou- 
tines are analyzed and charted 
first—to get a few good laughs 
and relieve tension. 

One chart shows a play-by-play 
account of a girl getting undressed 
for bed. Thirty-nine operations 
are listed, and traveling of 201 
feet, mostly to hang each item in 
the closet separately or to puff at 
a cigaret, is shown. 

All this leads right into an analy- 
sis of operations in the plant, and 
each employee, whether he works 
in the office or factory, is asked to 
prepare a play-by-play account of 
how some job in his own work 
routine is done, and how it might 
be simplified. 

For this assignment one man 
figured out a way of keeping his 
machine busy three-fourths of the 
time instead of only one-fourth of 


the time by nothing more than 
rearrangement of his work. His 
machine rolls 650-yard lengt}\s of 
12-inch surgical plaster _ into 
lengths of 10 yards by 12 inches 
Formerly he put the supply roll on 
his machine and watched it wh:ile }} 
rolled. Then he took it off the 
spindle, dated it, and put it into a 
cardboard tube. He put a ci» on 
the tube and the tube in a bi 

His machine used to stani! idj 
from the time he took the r«'!! of 
plaster off the spindle until h. put 
the tube into the box. 

Now he takes the roll of th 
spindle, puts it in front of him. and 
starts a new roll immediately 
While the new supply roll is roll- 
ing into smaller sized rolls, he is 
busy doing the other routine op- 
erations—dating the roll, puting 
it into the tube, capping the tube, 
and putting it into a box. Timing 
his job carefully has enabled him 
to add an additional step to his 
routine which used to be handled 
by another worker—that is, put- 
ting the tubes into the shipping 
case. 

A basket painter turned in a 
chart to show how he could tripk 
his output. By the old method of 
painting each basket with a brush. 
he needed three days to paint 200 
baskets, at a cost of $16.80. His 
new method of dipping the baskets 
in paint enables him to paint as 
many baskets in a day, at a c 
of $5.60. 

Because there’s a great dea! 
misunderstanding on time stv 
and piecework rates, these ideas 
are discussed in detail. Instruct 
Silzer explains how time stw 
developed, what’s 
many of them, what’s good aly 
them. He explains how time st 


wrong a 


are made at Johnson and Johison, 
and answers the many questio! 
that come up. 

Then the real point of the : 
training course is emphasized 
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special session—the reduction of 
motion from movements involving 
the whole body to those using only 
the fingers. The five kinds of mo- 
tion are discussed : 
Finger motion alone. 
Finger and wrist motion. 
Finger, wrist, and forearm 
motion. 
Finger, wrist, forearm, and 
upper arm motion. 
Finger, wrist, forearm, up- 
per arm, and shoulder mo- 
tion. 

“With the background of infor- 
mation from earlier classes, em- 
ploy:es can now appreciate the im- 
portance of even a reduction from 
a fifth to a fourth classification 
motion—in time, money, and en- 
ergy saved during weeks and 
months of work,” says Mr. Silzer. 

Greater cooperation on apply- 
ing safety techniques has also been 
noticed since the training course 
was set up—again because work- 
ers are given the reasoning back of 
those techniques and share in the 
knowledge of results. 

In the discussion on first-aid and 
safety, for instance, Instructor 
Silzer reports on the excellent re- 
sults gained from the company’s 
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visual tele-binocular machine for 


testing eyes. Bought two years ago 
for $100, this appliance has paid 
for itself many times over in acci- 
dent prevention and _ improved 
work. It is used by the company 
nurse to test the eyesight of every 
job applicant. Those who need 
glasses are required to get them 
before reporting for work. 

Every old 
tested, too, and about one-fourth 


worker has_ been 


were found to need glasses. They 
have less resistance to wearing 
them when they examine the results 
of tests made at Johnson and John- 
son, which show a correlation be- 
tween defective vision and acci- 
dents. Those tests show that al- 
most every worker who had been 
involved in accidents and came out 
with nipped hands and fingers actu- 
ally had defective vision and could 
not judge accurately the distance 
a machine, a door, or an object 
might be from him. 

“Since we discovered that corre- 
lation,” says Mr. Silzer, “we try 
to put older employees with defec- 
tive sight on jobs where this de- 
fect will not be a safety handicap. 
Workers whose glasses correct de- 
fects can, of course, work on the 
same basis as those with normal 


sight.” 





The Great Vice President Problem 


N OUR desk this morning are a 

number of letters from vice 
presidents. Once we were content to 
have just vice presidents. Then we 
had to begin numbering them— 
first vice president, second vice 
president, third vice president, and 
so on. This worked splendidly until 
two vice presidents of a big New 
York bank accidentally fell into the 
same foursome on a golf course at 
Pinehurst. One was a third v.p., 
the other a second v.p. Neither 
knew, had met, or heard of the 
other. 

This incident led to the use of 
other ways of identifying vice 
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presidents. Now they are called, 
executive vice presidents, assistant 
executive vice presidents, managing 
vice presidents, 
presidents, operating vice presi- 
dents. Then there is the whole tribe 
of “in charge of” vice presidents— 

vice president in charge of sales, 


directing vice 


vice president in charge of produc- 
tion, vice president in charge of 
operations, vice president in charge 
of public relations, vice president in 
charge of pin straightening, and 
so on and on and on. 

It may be that what the country 
needs is a few good old-fashioned 
working. vice presidents. 
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Twenty-Five Years of Trade Training 
Celebrated by Henry Ford’s School 


October 25 the Henry Ford 
Trade School celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. In 
1916 Mr. Ford founded the 
school to give boys a chance to 
learn to work with their hands. 
The school is unendowed and 
charges no tuition. All students 
are paid for their work—start- 
ing with $6.00 a week at first, 
plus $2.00 a month they are re- 
quired to save. Before they 
finish they are earning $20 to 
$25 a week. 

In 1916 when Mr. Ford 
started the school there were six 
students and one instructor; 
now the enrollment is 1,700 
with a staff of more than 100, 
and there is a waiting list of 
more than 8,000 boys. Needy 
boys are given preference; 5 
per cent are orphans and 40 
per cent have no father. Ages 
range from twelve to eighteen 
years, and a boy is seldom ad- 
mitted after he is sixteen years 
old. Boys whose homes are not 
in or reasonably near Detroit 
have almost no chance of ob- 
taining admittance to the school 
because so many Detroit boys 
are waiting their chance to en- 
roll. 

Curriculum of the school con- 
sists of fourteen weeks’ aca- 


demic work (when a boy has 
finished, he has received the 
equivalent of three years’ high- 
school work), thirty-four weeks 
of shop work, and four weeks’ 
vacation a year. In the shop 
course boys make _ products 
which the Ford Motor Com- 
pany buys. This pays for all 
the wages and the cost of op- 
eration. Nothing is “made just 
for practice” in the shop, and 
only spoiled work is rejected. 
Everything is made for use. 
The spoilage rate, it is reported, 
is little more than that of an 
experienced worker, but the 
speed of manufacture is about 
25 per cent slower. 

Equipment of the school con- 
sists of a plant and machinery 
valued at $2,000,000, paid for 
out of earnings over and above 
the wages (scholarships). In 
the last ten years the boys have 
made products worth more than 
$18,000,000 for the Ford Motor 
Company. 

Mr. Ford founded the school 
twenty-five years ago as his 
answer to the problem pre- 
sented by high schools which 
were turning out millions of 
graduates trained to do no one 
kind of work, yet who needed 
to be employed. 


Employees Remembered on Their Birthdays 
With Bonuses and Cards 


Both unique and practical as 
a good-will builder among em- 
ployees is the birthday bonus 
plan used by J. Wil Yon, op- 
erator of the Atlantan and the 
Cox-Carlton Hotels of Atlanta, 
Georgia. The plan went into 
effect soon after Mr. Yon took 
over the first of the two hotels 
ten years ago. 

On his birthday each em- 
ployee, whether he or she be 
a mail clerk or an assistant 
manager, receives a_ birthday 
card and a check. The amount 
of the check is computed on the 
basis of 25 cents a month for 
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each month the employee has 
been with the hotels. Thus, a 
person who has been with the 
organization one year receives 
$3.00 on his birthday. 

In order to keep an accurate 
but simple record to use in 
sending out the birthday greet- 
ings and checks, Mr. Yon en- 
ters in a diary each employee’s 
name at the time he starts to 
work. His name is under the 
date of his birth. 

Mr. Yon finds that the idea 
has done much toward building 
good-will for the organization 
among all types of employees. 


bi 5 


In the new plant and office building of the Charles Brunin,: Com- 
pany, Inc., Chicago, considerable thought was given to prvviding 
generous washroom facilities. The well-equipped restrovm for 
women employees, illustrated above, contains a large vanity and 


dressing table with mirrurs; also chuises longues, and easy, 


‘hairs 





Weekly Bulletins Explain Company's 


Personnel Policies to 


Over a year ago, officials of 
the Chicago Mail Order Com- 
pany decided that, while the 
company has certain fixed per- 
sonnel policies, it was quite 
likely that a large percentage 
of the employees did not know 
about them. A series of “Per- 
sonnel Policy Bulletins” was 
begun, one being distributed 
each week, and each dealing 
with a different subject. So far 
such subjects have been covered 
as time-payment sales of the 
company’s products to employ- 
ees; hospital service; conscrip- 
tion policies; group and hospi- 
talization insurance; legal work- 
ing hours; collections taken 
among employees; credit union; 
individual progress records 
kept by the personnel depart- 
ment; working conditions—light- 
ing and drinking fountains; va- 
cation policies; suggestion sys- 
tem; rest periods; causes for 
discharge; etc. 

The company has two prac- 
tices of particular interest, 


Employees 


which, while small in 
selves, undoubtedly co 
greatly to employee 
tion. A supply of umbrellas is 
kept in the package room for 
employees to use on days when 
it is raining at closing time—- 
rent, 3 cents for a day. And, 
employees receive an advance 
on their pay checks before the 
Christmas holiday in order t 
help them take care of shop 
ping expense. A secon check 
is distributed after Christmas 
for the remainder of the weeks 
pay not received before 
this way the company 
easing the financial burcen t 
goes with Christmas sh 
These bulletins are 
graphed on 8% by 11 
in the form that can 
in a binder for future ré 
They are worded in a 
human manner, which seen 
say, “Here is what we 
for every policy whic 
seem arbitrary to the 
employee the reason 


them- 
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Handbook Distributed to All Revere 
Employees Over the Country 


Ten thousand employees of 
Revere Copper and Brass In- 
corporated are receiving copies 
of an employee handbook, Part- 
ners in Revere, which has been 
pro tuced to give them an idea 
of the background and func- 
tions of Revere, as well as the 

mpany’s rules and regulations. 

Donald Dallas, president, 
es the foreword, explain- 
how Revere is depending 

m the loyalty and teamwork 

very individual to “Keep 
vere First.” 

The development of the com- 
pany from 1790 when Paul 
Revere started the first copper 
mill in America to the present 
time is traced on a genealogi- 
cal family tree. Two pages tell 


some of the most common uses 
to which Revere copper is put, 
and pictures and a map show 
the locations of the company’s 
plants and district sales offices. 
The operating organization 
from the stockholders down to 
the clerical employees and op- 
erating men is explained in an- 
other chart. and special sec- 
tions are devoted to each of 
the five general branches— 
manufacturing, sales, finance, 
research, and personnel and 
labor relations. 

Employment, persennel and 
industrial relations are thor- 
oughly explained. And a _ spe- 
cial section on general instruc- 
tions gives the rules and regu- 
lations governing employees. 


More Ways for Companies to Make 


Soldiers Happy While 


About the middle of August, 
Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany of Chicago decided to take 
one more step in showing its 
employees in the armed services 
that they were not forgotten 
at home. A carton of cigarettes 
was sent to each of the com- 
pany’s 324 employees serving 
Uncle Sam in the Army, Navy, 
or Marines. 

The next week each draftee 
received a letter stating that 
the company benefits he had 
been receiving in service—leave 
of absence from employment, 
group life insurance, hospitali- 
zation for his family—would be 


at Camp 


extended to cover the extended 
service time now required by 
law. 

Another idea, for which 
draftees undoubtedly are most 
grateful, has been put into 
effect by the Package Ma- 
chinery Company of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. When a 
man is inducted into the serv- 
ice, he receives from the com- 
pany prepaid telegraph blanks 
to be used in keeping his family 
informed about his progress in 
the Army. Such messages read 
very much like this: “Gained 5 
pounds. Feel great. Sleeping 
like a top. Regards to all.” 


These Commonwealth Edison girls are checking the cartons before 
mailing to be swre that no employee soldiers or sailors are left out 
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THE RATH PACKING COMPANY CELEBRATES 50th ANNIVERSARY 
MEXICAN ENVOY BRINGS HIS GOVERNMENT'S GREETINGS 


_| WORLD WHE HEED 8.5. F000, Comtingron | 


Capacity Crowds, 
Cheer Pertormers 
ND-WEST LEADERS ATTERD (OWA ~~~ 

OGINER; WELCOMED BY MAYOR ~ 


meee Hoe Vile Camm ame 


A WRATH WOMORED BY SAC AND —— 
= FOX; MAMED BLACK HAWAL 


Front page of Lanp ©’ Corn News, issued as a permanent rec- 
ord of the events arranged to celebrate the Rath Packing Com- 
pany’s fiftieth anniversary. Thousands of copies were distributed 


Newspaper Reports Rath’s Fiftieth 
Anniversary Celebration 


To complete its fiftieth an- 
niversary celebration, described 
in American Business in Sep- 
tember, Rath Packing Com- 
pany of Waterloo, Iowa, has 
issued Volume 1, Number 1 of 
the Land O’Corn News. A full- 
size, four-page newspaper, the 
Land O’ Corn News relates 
fully the events of Rath Week. 
The inside two pages are a pic- 
ture spread, showing company 


officials at the celebration, the 
entertainers, speakers, and the 
ceremony inducting J. W. Rath, 
president of the company, into 
the Thunder Clan of the Sac 
and Fox Indian tribe. A hu- 
morous picture account on the 
back page tells how Irvin S. 
Cobb, one of the principal 
speakers, narrowly escaped 
coming out of the Rath plant 
in the form of prime bacon. 


Special Dinners Honor Owens-Illinois 
Twenty-Five-Year Employees 


Com- 
series of 
dinners honoring employees of 


Owens-Illinois Glass 


pany has begun a 
the company with service rec- 
ords of twenty-five years or 
more. The first dinner was held 
at Alton, Illinois, recently, and 
190 employees of this plant 
were presented with gold watch- 
es. The combined service of the 
members of this plant’s Quar- 
ter Century Club represents 
5,089 years. 


Other service award presen- 
tations will be made in Owens- 
Illinois plants in other parts of 
the country. In all, the com- 
pany has more than 7,000 em- 
ployees who have served for 
ten years or more. 

Service pins of various colors 
ire given to all employees who 
have been with Owens-Illinois 
ind its affiliates in excess of 
ten years, the color indicating 
the length of service. 
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Boarding-Apprentice School Trains 


Boys for Skilled Work 


A complete school for ap- 
prentices is maintained in the 
Brown and Sharpe Manufactur- 
ing Company’s plant at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. Brown 
and Sharpe is probably the 
largest builder of precision 
gauges and machine tools in the 
country. 

This apprentice school is 
more than one hundred years 
old, and at present over two 
hundred students are enrolled 
in the machinist section alone, 
with proportionate numbers in 
pattern making, drafting, and 
other departments. 

Students selected are gradu- 
ates of high schools and _ be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and 
twenty years, and must serve a 
trial period of three months, to 
allow supervisors to determine 
if they have chosen the right 
course. A fee is charged for 


CHORAL GROUP 2 


enrollment but upon completion 
of the course the graduate is 
presented with a diploma and 
cash amounting to three times 
the enrollment fee. In addition, 
apprentices are paid for every 
hour they work, whether it is 
in shop or classrooms. High 
grades entitle them to higher 
rates of pay. 

Dormitories nearby are fur- 
nished by the company for out- 
of-town students in which they 
are given home comforts and 
fraternity house social life at 
nominal rates. Each dormitory 
is in charge of a housekeeper 
and an assistant. 

A full range of outlets for 
the trained talents of the ap- 
prentices is provided after 
graduation, ranging from ma- 
chine shop jobs to executive 
positions, depending on abili- 
ties. 





Se 


Twenty-two employees from the maintenance, interline, traffic, 
claim, cashier, and transportation departments compose the Mason 
and Dixon choral group. It is directed, however, by an outsider 


“Family Night’ Honors Safe 
Drivers and Their Wives 


Instead of the regular party 
formerly held semi-annually 
for employees only, this sum- 
mer the Mason and Dixon 
Lines, Kingsport, Tennessee, 
truckers between Atlanta and 
New York City, staged a 
“Family Night” for the presen- 
tation of the drivers’ safety 
awards. Families of each of the 
750 employees were _ invited, 
particularly the wives and 
children of drivers receiving 
awards, 

The company feels a driver’s 
wife is largely responsible for 
his proper attitude and honest 
effort which enable him to drive 
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without an accident for a year, 
and the management especially 
wanted the wives to share in the 
honor that comes to the men 
receiving awards. 

Two months before the Fam- 
ily Night, officials of the safety, 
personnel, and public relations 
departments began a company- 
wide search for talent, adver- 
tising the show and asking for 
volunteers. So much talent was 
found that a well-rounded pro- 
gram of entertainment, given 
entirely by employees, resulted. 

A choral group of twenty- 
two members, a minstrel show 
of fourteen members, vocal, 


te 


J. M. Bowlby, president of the Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 
gratulates T. S. Pieratt, suggestor of the bond-a~month 
A. J.Smith, personnel director, who enyineered its successful trial, 
and Catherine Auer, who proposed selling Defense Stamps in the 
company’s offices, for their initiative m promoting the p/ins 


Employee Suggestion Responsible for 
Company's Selling Defense Stamps 


Right after the sale of De- 
fense Bonds and Stamps was 
begun in May, Catherine Auer 
of the bookkeeping department 
of the Eagle-Picher Lead Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, went to the 
personnel director of her com- 
pany with the idea of selling 
Defense Stamps in the office, 
since it was difficult for em- 
ployees to get to the post office 
or banks during regular work- 
ing hours. 

A. J. Smith, personnel di- 
rector, bought $5.00 worth of 
Defense Stamps that day; and 
before a notice could be posted 
on the company bulletin board 
that the stamps were available, 
they were all sold. Since that 
date sales of Defense Stamps to 
Eagle-Picher employees have 
averaged $225 a month, and a 
“bond-a-month” club has been 
formed. There were five charter 
members who pledged them- 
selves to buy a bond a month 
for six months. A month later 


the club had a membershi; 
thirty, and by October 1 
members had bought some $5,100 
of Series E Defense Bonds. 
The bond-a-month club is 
also suggested by an emplovee, 
T. S. Pieratt. 

There has been no official 
pressure brought to bear in 
working out this plan, and the 
whole idea has been carried out 
by employees. No one knows 
how many stamps or bonds 
members have bought as rec- 
ords are confidential. 

Since that time the plan has 
spread throughout the country, 
and some of the largest com- 
panies in the United States 
have clubs patterned after the 
Cincinnati idea, and Defense 
Stamps are sold in almost all 
retail stores and in many fac- 
tories and offices. Complete 
plans and instructions on how 
to form a bond-a-month club 
will be sent to anyone writing 
Mr. Smith. 





reading, and instrumental tal- 
ent comprised the program. 
The minstrel show lasted forty- 
five minutes, and at the end, 
“Reverend Quackenbush” de- 
livered an oration on “The Sins 
of Speed,” especially written by 
W. D. McLain, director of safe- 
ty. The highlight of the show, 
of course, was the presentation 
of the drivers’ safety awards. 
Of the company’s 250 drivers, 


114 received awards. ‘The 
chorus sang a special song for 
the occasion titled, “Drive 
Safely, Buddy.” 

After the program, an old- 
fashioned square dance 
staged, with a hill-billy orc)es- 
tra composed of five of the 
drivers playing. In this way 
drivers, stenographers, mechan- 
ics, and all other employees 
mixed and had fun togetlier 
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Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 





1. Gift Certificates 
Sent to Customers 


LAST year, instead of requiring cus- 
tomers to come into the store to buy mer- 
chandise gift certificates, the Cottrell 
Clothing Company, Denver, sent out to 
its preferred charge list specially-de- 
signed gift certificates which could be 
filled out by the customer and sent di- 
rectly to the gift recipient. The plan re- 
sulted in development of a tremendous 
umount of extra gift business, much of 
which came in during the last week of 
the year and in the first couple of weeks 
in January, thus balancing up December 
ind January business. 

The blank certificates created a great 
deal of volume buying, particularly 
among employers. Within a few days 
after the first blank certificates were 
sent out, several requests for quantities of 
50 and 100 additional forms were re- 
ceived from a number of large employ- 
ers who saw in this set-up a simple and 
convenient gift buying arrangement. 

Two of the blank gift order forms were 
sent to each of 5,000 preferred charge 
account customers. Each set of blanks 
was accompanied by a personalized letter 
which described the purpose of the en- 
closed forms, stressing their convenience 
in purchasing for friend, club acquain- 
tance, or perhaps the postman. 

A postscript gave a brief list of sug- 
gested merchandise and prices for the 
customer’s consideration—information he 
could use in making actual merchandise 
purchases and which, at the same time, 
would give him an idea of the goods 
available to gift order recipients for 
varying amounts. The certificates were 
enclosed inside the letter in plain en- 
velopes ready for addressing. 

Each form was given a serial number, 
and the company was able to provide 
against misappropriation of credit by 
listing in advance the name of each 
charge account customer to whom a cer- 
tain form had been sent. Salesmen who 
redeemed the gift orders were in- 
structed to make out regular charge 
tickets, sending them to the office for 
authorization—with the gift certificate 
clipped to the charge ticket. Each gift 
order received by the office was checked 
against the master serial number list 
before the charge was okeyed. 
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A certain danger of forgery was cre- 
ated, but the risk involved was no great- 
er than in connection with everyday 
cashing of checks, according to William 
E. Glass, vice president and treasurer 
of the company. The number of cases of 
attempted misappropriation was very 
small, the actual loss being almost negli- 
gible in proportion to the volume of extra 
business gained. 

Wherever suspicious circumstances led 
to doubt of the authenticity of certain 
certificates, the office telephoned the cus- 
tomer without the knowledge of the gift 
recipient for further authorization before 
honoring the certificate. 


2. Flag Colors Used for 
Defense Order Forms 


EACH defense order received in the 
American Rolling Mill Company’s plants 
is labeled with a special stock card, 
printed on the back with red and blue 
stripes on the white background. The 
card, 11 by 8% inches, is folded twice, 
so the red, white, and blue always show 
on the outside, no matter how the card 
is fastened to the steel. Each order has 
a card from the time of reduction to final 
gauge. 

Company officials decided to use these 
cards so that plant workers would know 
the part they and Armco are playing in 
the preparedness program. In this way 
they can easily distinguish between de- 
fense and civilian orders. 


3. Collective Training for 
Christmas Extras 


FOR two years, Seattle department 
stores have cooperated with the Seattle 
public schools and the Junior Employ- 
ment Division of the Washington State 
Employment Service in a program of 
collectively training the wrapping extras 
needed for holiday work. 

As applicants are interviewed at the 
Employment Division headquarters or in 
the personnel departments of stores, they 
are registered for “entrance examina- 
tion” periods which begin in October and 
extend until near Christmas. Both apti- 
tude tests and physical examinations 
must be passed successfully before the 
trainee is certified for the course in 


wrapping. Last year, tests were given 
to about 500, and 300 pupils were “grad- 
uated.” 

The course extends for a period of 
three days, during which time the one- 
time green hand becomes an experienced 
wrapper, learning aspects of store sys- 
tem as well as how to wrap merchandise. 
To facilitate personal instruction only 
fifteen to twenty persons are accommo- 
dated in each class. After a final test 
students are placed in positions with the 
various stores on the basis of their 
grades, 

All of the preliminary examination 
detail and the handling of classes are 
centralized under the management of the 
State Employment Service, with the net 
result that the wrapping extras are 
better trained but with less effort than 
under individual store tutelage. In par- 
ticular, the grounding in store system 
can be more thorough and well drilled. 


4. Check Container 
Builds Good-Will 


AN ATTRACTIVE semi-folder special- 
ly designed and printed to make a check 
container is used by Ivan Allen-Marshall 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia, as a good- 
will builder and indirect sales aid every 
time the company mails out a check to 
anyone with whom it does business and 
owes money. 

The folder is printed on two-tone pa- 
per stock—buff on one side and light 
blue on the other. The container is 
slightly larger than the regular company 
check, with the back of the folder solid 
and the front only half-size, the sheet 
cutting diagonally from the upper left- 
hand corner to the lower right-hand 
corner. This provides “exposure” so that 
the recipient immediately sees that he is 
receiving a check. 

“Check” is printed in large type on the 
“flap” and “double check” appears at 
the bottom of the full sheet or base of 
the container. 

The following message is printed on 
the face of the holder: 

“There is just one thing that would 
give us more pleasure than mailing you 
this CHECK ... And that is—when 
you need anything in our line you give 
us the opportunity of serving YOU.” 
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Build a bridge of friendship 
bet ween these “‘war years” and 
the after-war-years when 
every firm will be looking for 
business. A Jaqua-Built House 
Magazine mailed monthly will 
bridge the gap for you. 

Write for Book “Defend Your Good- 
will”. . . . @ book for executives 


THE JAQUA COMPANY 


11 Garden St., S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





That's what the average 
St. Louisian spendsin a 
year. Our new 24-page 
free pocket-size booklet, 
“The St. Louis Marker,” 
gives many facts of vital 


interest to anyoneselling | 


St. Louis. Write on your 
business letterhead to- 
day. Hotel Mayfair 834 Sc. 
Charles St., St. Louis, Mo 
Over 50% of all rooms, 
$3.50 or less, single; 


food MMauytair £2 


ILLUSTRATED SALES LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales letters, collec- 
tion letters, special letters to customers, and 
dramatized mailings of all kinds. 400 ideas and 
400 colorfully illustrated letterhead samples you 
can use, costing over $10,000. Yours for $3.00. 
Sent on approval. Prize and Contest Dept. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Sales Manager 
Wanted 


Largest Pacifie Coast college of Busi- 
ness Administration has opening for 
clean-cut college graduate, 35 to 45, of 
dynamic personality who has made recent 
outstanding record with intangibles in 
personal selling and sales management. 
Must have creative ability to plan cam- 
paigns and take complete charge of en- 
gaging, training (in field) and managing 
men. Want glutton for hard work, able 
to fire organization with enthusiasm and 
energy, and lead salesmen to greater ac- 
eomplishment through personal example 
in field. Experience in vocational guid- 
ance and student counseling desirable; 
also public speaking. Must have good 
ear and be free to travel occasionally. 

If you have educational background 
and type coupled with sales aggressive- 
ness, and want permanent future with 
most progressive college in America, write 
fully giving age, nationality, education, 
experience, starting salary expected. In- 
elude recent photo. Your fitness will be 
judged by ability to sell self in first letter. 


WOODBURY COLLEGE 


1027 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 





|5. Be Sure People Know 
Your Telephone Number 


| MANY companies which have recently 
| included their telephone numbers on 
| their bills, letterheads, statements, ad- 
vertising, and other printed matter have 
found they get more prompt replies, 
over the telephone, than they formerly 
| received via the mail. And sometimes 
| they get replies which would not have 
been answered at all by letter. By in- 
cluding their telephone number they 
have made it easy for people to pick up 
the phone and call, eliminating the 
| bother to look up the number in the 
telephone directory. 
Another way to insure prompt com- 
| munication is not to forget to leave your 
telephone number when you want a call 
returned. Even though you may be sure 
the person you are calling knows the 
number, he may have a temporary lapse 
of memory or not be right beside his 
| telephone pad when he receives your 
message. 


6. Appointment Journal 
In Department Store 


| AT THE Block and Kuhl Department 
| Store, Peoria, Illinois, a journal is kept 
on the first floor in which Peorians wish- 
ing to change appointments or leave 
messages for their friends, make entries. 
| For instance, a message such as this 
might appear in the journal: “Mary 
| Smith: Am up in the yard goods sec- 
tion. Meet me there instead of the furni- 
ture department. Dorothy.” Messages 
may be telephoned to the store and em- 
| pleyees will enter them in the journal. 
The appointment journal acts as a 
clearing house for Peorians’ appoint- 
ments. Everyone knows to go to Block 
and Kuhl’s and look for some message, 
| should someone not show up for an ap- 
pointment at the specified hour. 


7. Defense Stamps as 
| Premiums 


THE Crescent Manufacturing Company, 
Seattle, is making it easy for its coffee 
customers to acquire United States De- 
fense Stamps. Every tin of Crescent 
coffee now contains a metal disc. The 
consumer saves the disc, and when ten 
have been accumulated, exchanges them, 
without any further charge, for 50 cents 
in Defense Stamps. The company will 
send an album to hold the stamps, if 
this is desired, or the customer may 
choose the denominations she prefers. 
This offer in support of the national 
drive to sell Defense Bonds is even more 
| newsworthy in the light of the statement 
that this company has passed up prem- 
ium deals heretofore. 


'8. Name Placards Give 
Employees’ Names 


A FRAME giving the name and indi- 
cating which of the ledger statements he 
handles has recently been hung above 


the invidual check sorting rack of each 
of the eleven bookkeepers handling |ed- 
ger sheets at Chicago’s Central Nationa] 
Bank. The signs read like this: 


A—C 
Mr. Ratpu Brown 


The idea is helping other members of 
the bank’s staff to know quickly which 
bookkeeper has the ledger statement of 
a certain customer, and to address him 
by name when he wishes to examine 
statement. With employee turnover 
clerical jobs heavier than it used to 
the device is a definite aid in estab|i 
ing the individuality of new emplo 
and in improving friendly relations 
tween officers and employees workin» j 
the bank. 


9. No Counters in New 
Telephone Building 


COMPLETE abolishment of counters 
will be a feature of the modernized busi- 
ness offices in a new $350,000 addition to 
the main exchange building of the 
Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, Memphis. 

The new business offices will provide 
facilities whereby subscribers may sit 
down and be waited on at desks instead 
of standing up at a counter. A directory 
library will be provided containing tele- 
phone books of the leading cities of the 
nation similar to the one now furnished 
by the Illinois Bell Telephone Company 
in Chicago. 

Frank Flournoy, district manager in 
Memphis, said long distance facilities 
were operating under the heaviest load 
in the country’s history and that a new 
long distance switchboard would be in- 
stalled. 

The present building, part of which is 
six stories and part three stories, will be 
completed to all seven stories, when the 
new work has been finished. 


10. Sends Defense Stamp 
In Patriotic Mailing 


IN A direct-mail piece recently ‘The 
Drake Press, Philadelphia, made its con- 
tribution to national defense by send- 
ing out an album for Defense Savings 
Stamps with the first 25-cent stamp 
affixed. 

Copy read: “For months, our govern- 
ment has been urging us to buy Defense 
Bonds. We all know how necessary they 
are, how safe the investment is, how 
easy the bonds and stamps are to pur- 
chase. But, in a busy world we put off 
taking the first step. 

“Realizing this, we of the Drake Press 
are glad to cooperate by making a start 
for you. The enclosed defense album has 
its first stamp affixed. It’s our contri!u- 
tion to national defense, and it can be- 
come yours, if you'll complete the job by 
filling the book. 

“Let’s all help in the defense of Amer- 
ica!” 

No house copy was included in the 
mailing piece. 
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op ot Improved Respirator Uses 
S him 

ni age Single Filter 

ca on APPROVED by the United States 

: thee Bureau of Mines, the new Single Filter 

a Dustfoe Respirator of the Mines Safety 

hg Appliances Company gives added pro- 

be- tection against dusts and mists. The 
Ing in single filter replaces the old two-part 





filter made of felt screen and cellulose, 
and gives lower breathing resistance and 
longer service. The new single filter is 


w 

more porous on the outer side so that 

larger dust particles are filtered out 
ounters first, preventing rapid build-up of 
d busi- breathing resistance through clogging of 
ition to the filter. The single throwaway filter is 
of the inexpensive and can be replaced after 
legraph each cleaning. 

Other parts of the respirator are in- 
provide terchangeable and can be washed and 
av sit sterilized. The whole thing can be com- 
instead pletely disassembled without tools in a 
rectory few seconds. The facepiece may be 
£ tele- shaped to fit individual facial contours. 
of the 
rnished Machine to Letter record are original imprints of the ma- Magnifier to Decrease 
mpany < " chine. A special carbon bracket makes it : ’ : 

Specifications possible : use a carbon sheet between Typists Eyestrain 
ger in : - the earnings record and check stub, thus COPY RIGHT Mfg. Corporation is now 
cilities igen aa - a gee rit- Guided the handling of loose carbon marketing a magnifying lens 12 inches 
st load = het tape -~ a on . "ie rin cage vi paper. Check numbers and dates are wide for stenographers and typists which 
a new Sa om tracing 5 on mage tet ‘te printed automatically, and checks are can be secured to any copyholder. It is 
be in- a ~ oe ‘oe nt on _ — T y protected by the printing of stars in called “Magni-Line,” and triples the size 
. = “@ —— pene he front of all amounts. of fine print, faded and illegible matter 
hich is macnn ts constructed by — the basic An aligning device obviates any neces- right across the page without holding or 
will be poms “ the wrens Verayeer — sity of manual adjustment of the earn moving the device. The unit can be in- 
en the prt ge ig : yg = ings record, checks, pay statements, or stantly removed and replaced as desired. 
sonata: ae ae athe aered oi similar forms. A completely electric auto- The Magni-Line unit is also provided 
feet in length. By eliminating the neces- matic carriage control tabulates returns with be desk holding attachment for 
“te Pot he a 2 and opens for the removal of forms, and executives’ and officials’ use. It stretches 
np hy Tee Tae Sey ee eee a check tray designed to permit speeding across the entire width of the average 
ind plans 60 per cent of the draftsman’s verification of employee’s name and - sheet or book; does not have to be held 
time is said to be saved—that is, where re ee ee ee rep: 3 
= : enmnisiie muetens Guat te Ge Gane te ber is part of the machine. The Sund- or moved to read from one side to the 
y The Bee letter —iiedien is eet Gam strand ten-figure keyboard is retained. other; is adjustable to any focal angle. 
S$ con- : é S, é 
send- be done in half a day with this machine. 
avings The Brooklyn Navy Yard and the 
stamp Philadelphia Navy Yard at Fort Mon- 
mouth, New Jersey, are now using these 
overn- machines, as well as several large defense 
efense manufacturing plants. 
y they 
, be New Sundstrand Payroll 
ut off Accounting Machine 
— TO SIMPLIFY payroll accounting, Un- 
obeit derwood Elliott Fisher Company an- 
as fone nounces a new Sundstrand Payroll Ac- 
Satin. counting Machine, which writes the earn- 
a hee ngs record, check, and payroll journal 
ob by entry in one automatic, electric opera- 
f tion. The machine is equipped with an 
Amer- interchangeable control plate, making 
possible its use for other applications. 
n the This Sundstrand automatically voids 
checks whenever the deductions excee:| 
earnings, and all entries on the earnings 
ESS November 1941 














Statement of Ownership 


Statement of ownership, management, 
etc., required by the Act of March 8, 1933, of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS COMBINED WITH Sys- 
TEM, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, 
for October 1, 1941. 

State of Illinois, county of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared J. C. Aspley, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the publisher of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS COMBINED WITH SYSTEM, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers, are: Publisher, J. C. 
Aspley, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. ; Editor, Eugene Whitmore, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Business Man- 
ager, J. T. Kemp, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, Til. 

2. That the owner is: The Dartnell Pub- 
lications, Inc. The owners of Dartnell Pub- 
lications, Inc., are: The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, Ill.; J. C. Aspley, Ine., 
Chicago, Ill.; J. C. Aspley, Glencoe, II. ; 
J. T. Kemp, Glencoe, Ill.; T. D. Reid, 
Chicago, Ill.; E. H. Shanks, Evanston, III. ; 
Eugene Whitmore, Chicago, Ill.; John C. 
Hackeling, New York, N. Y.; Arthur C. 
Croft, New York, N. Y. The holders of 
1 per cent or more of the total amount of 


stock in The Dartnell Corporation are: 
J. C. Aspley, Glencoe, Ill.; M. D. Aspley, 
Glencoe, Ill.; Mae B. Aspley, Chicago, IIl.; 
J. C. Aspley, Inc., Chicago, Il.; J. T. 
Kemp, Glencoe, Ill.; H. G. Trine, Chicago, 
Ill.; R. A. D. Trine, Chicago, Ill.; P. R. 
Means, Chicago, Ill.; E. H. Shanks, Evan- 
ston, Ill. The holders of 1 per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock in J. C. 
Aspley, Inc., are: J. C. Aspley, Glencoe, IIl. ; 
Mae B. Aspley, Chicago, III. 

8. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company, but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as stated by him. 


J. C. ASPLEY 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 10th day of October, 1941. P. R. MEANS, Notary 


Public. 
[Seal] 





(My commission expires April 2, 1943.) 











New Trends in Marketing 
Marketing Policies 

Unfair Competition cutives 
Prices and Discounts 
Special Sales Inducements 
Market Determination 
Sales Budgeting 


PRICE $7.50—SENT ON APPROVAL 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 








_SALESMANAGER’S HANDBOOK 
1080 PAGES—SHEEPSKIN BOUND—GOLD EDGES 


Sales Organization 


Compensation of Sales Exe- 


Securing Salesmen 
Selecting Salesmen 
Salesmen’s Expense Control 
Contests and Campaigns 


Latest Edition — 
Entirely Revised 


Sales Bulletins and Publica- 
tions 


Conferences and Conventions 
Sales Forms and Contracts 


The Advertising 
ation 


Advertising Agencies 
Advertising Media 


Appropri- 


(Illinois 2% Sales Tax added when applicable) 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Fluorescent Fixture for 
Directional Lighting 


NEWEST development in the fluorescen‘ 
lighting fixtures made by the F. W 
Wakefield Brass Company is “The Ace.’ 
The new unit gives direct distribution of 
light—approximately 90 per cent down 
ward. A narrow section immediately) 
above each lamp is left open, however, to 
allow some illumination of the ceiling 
area and to utilize the light which would 
have been directed back into the lamps 
themselves. Adequate louvers give 
“diffused skylight” effect. Bulky ap 
pearance is eliminated by the use of a 
narrow 3-inch reflector. The whole unit 
has a pleasing appearance, with a satin 
cadmium and baked white enamel finish 

Hinged louvers make lamp replace 
ment easy, and units can be intercon 
nected to make continuous luminaires, if 
so desired. Ace units may be obtained 
for four and six 40-watt fluorescent 
lamps. 


Low-Priced System of 
Intercommunicating 


THE 1942-model low-cost intercommuni- 
cation system of Allied Radio Corpora- 
tion has just been announced — the 
Knight Super-Selective — and it is 
claimed that operation and service costs 
of this system are negligible. 

It offers privacy of conversation be- 
tween executives or customers, and sub- 
stations can be silenced when not in 
use. In most installations any voice will 
carry more than 50 feet, and workers 
may answer without leaving their places 

The Super-Selective Intercom Systen 
has 2% watts power output, enabling ten 
substations to carry five simultaneou: 
two-way conversations. Up to 2,000 feet 
of cable may be used with each station 
Cabinets are walnut finished, 12 by 6 by 
534 inches. The system is constructed for 
110-115 volt, AC-DC operation. 
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Fasiness VPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
sither the company or editors 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





Ediphone Publishes 
Defense Digest 


NEWSIEST, most helpful and timely 
it of promotion which comes to our desk 
is Executives’ Defense Digest, a four- 
ige service letter published by Indus- 
trial Research Staff, Thomas A. Edison, 
{ncorporated. It is a handy summary of 
efense news, much of it red hot right 
from Washington the day before publi- 
cation. It is authentic, compact, brief. 
Naturally, there must be a little promo- 
tion of Ediphones in it—only a couple of 
lines, plus an easy to read display adver- 
tisement on the back page. If not al- 
ready receiving this, Bert Sease, Edi- 
phone’s alert advertising manager, will 
put your name on his list upon request. 


Tells About Radiant 
Heating 


IN THE October issue of American 
Business on page 16 we published a pic- 
ture showing pipes being laid for a 
“radiant heating” installation, and as a 
result one of our readers sent us a book- 
let put out by A. M. Byers Company, 
Byers Wrought Iron for Radiant Heat- 
ing Installations. This is a comprehen- 
sive discussion of the subject, giving 
briefly the theory and application of ra- 
diant heating—that is, heating from 
steam pipes buried beneath the floor—and 
contains much general information as 
well as technical facts. Data in the 
booklet has been gathered from recog- 
nized authorities. It discusses the com- 
parative cost of radiant heating, its 
idvantages, the types of pipe used, mod- 
ern installations. Illustrations show a 
number of installations in private homes 
ind industrial buildings, both during 
construction and after completion. At 
the back of the booklet questions concern- 
ing radiant heating are answered. 


Why Group Insurance 
For Industry 


CONNECTICUT General Life  In- 
surance Company has published a book- 
et, The Protected Pay Envelope, which 
shows how, through group insurance, in- 
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dustry can meet employees’ demands for 
security and cement industrial relations. 
It explains how group life insurance 
provides for continuity of income for 
employees’ families after death, how 
sickness and accident insurance provides 
for paying disabled employees, the bene- 
fits of hospitalization insurance, and the 
part insurance can play in making pro- 
vision for retiring employees. 


Explains Photocopying 
Clearly and Briefly 


HOW to Save Time and Money with 
Photocopies, a twelve-page, 31% by 6- 
inch pamphlet, has just been printed for 
the Haloid Company, maker of Recti- 
graph. In it these questions are ariswered 
briefly: What is a Photocopy? How is a 
Photocopy made? Who uses Photo- 
copies? What are the advantages of 
Photocopies? How about some specific 
uses of Photocopies? Under the last 
question the pamphlet tells how they are | 
used to speed up production by dupli- | 
cating orders of plans, designs, and 
parts of plans, how quotations can be| 
protected, unwieldly papers reduced in 
size, sales presentations prepared, and | 
loss of contracts and valuable papers | 
can be avoided. 


How to Prevent Loss 
From Dust 


WITH costs increasing it is absolutely | 
necessary for management to prevent | 
losses wherever possible, and one way, in| 
some instances, is through control of | 
dust. Dust originates from such opera- 
tions as briquetting, buffing, cleaning, 
conveying, crushing, combustion, cutting, 
drying, grinding, metal working, polish- | 
ing, powdering, sand blasting, spinning, | 
and wood working, and in each case| 
presents a different problem in ord 
Buell Engineering Company has pub- 
lished a booklet, Dust in Industry, which 
explains about the unit of measurement 
of dust particles, the “micron,” upon 
which all dust collecting systems must 
be based. The Van Tongeren theory of 
dust collection is also discussed. 


Copy of Speech on 
House Magazines 


WILFERD A. PETERSON, house mag- 
azine editor of the Jaqua Company, de- 
livered an address recently on “What a 
House Magazine Can Do Today,” and 
sent us a copy. His points are so well 
taken we feel that some of our sub- 
scribers might like to receive copies, too. 
The talk has been reprinted and copies 
are available. In the address Mr. Peter- 
son shows vividly the part house mag- 
azines can play in the advertising pro- 
gram of a company. He claims that a 
house magazine is “advertising... plus!” 
and explains why he thinks so—that the 
house magazine has the personal touch 
everyday advertising lacks, that it can 
be a real inspiration to its readers, that 
it can build morale and unity within an 
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TOPS °EM ALL 


for smooth high-intensity 
downlight in offices 





OR the new Wakefield ACE puts 90% of 

its light downward. That means more 
light on desks ; more light in offices with poor 
ceilings. And it is soft, pleasing light because 
adequate louvers provide a diffused ‘“‘sky- 
light” effect. Some light goes to ceiling to 
prevent harsh contrasts. Maintenance cost 
is low. Lamp replacement is easy. Units can 
be interconnected on factory order to form 
continuous luminaires. Comes in four-lamp 
and six-lamp units. You’re sure to be a win- 
ner with the ACE! Write us for full details. 


Wakefield also makes ¥ ouay, 
other fluorescent units _,,, ASD... 


for commercial lighting. mee IVER S ARV 


ew. WAKEFIELD “to 


111 DUNWOOD PARK, VERMILION, OHIO 





PUZZLED 


About What to Give 
This Christmas? 
HERE’S A SUGGESTION: 


If you want to give a Gift that is differ rent 
a Gift that will be a permanent r 
minder of your thoughtfulness then 
give MEM INDEX to those particular 
frie nds, customers and business asso- / 
ciates this Christmas. Chances are, / 


it will be one of the most practical 
Gifts they receive, and one which 
they can and will use throughout 
the year 


P.S. And chances are, pore 
want one yourself too 


Wom Index 


The Automatic Pocket Memory 
on Cards 


COMPLETE OUTFIT 


consisting of yenu- 
ne leather Po ket 
Case and handy 

Desk Unit 





Folder Discounts on 12 or more 
WILSON MEM INDEX CO., 143 St Paul St, Rochester,N.Y. 














Loose Leaf Binders 


Photo Copying Machine 








CUT OVERHEAD 50% 


with 


Joyce Double-Duty Binders! 
You get all the Service of 2 Binders 
But you only PAY FOR ONE! 

~) 


and it Always opens flat 
MADE TO FIT ANY SIZE SHEET OR 
FORM! 


Take advantage of our special trial offer 
today and start saving money at once— 
send us your sample sheet and receive a 
JOYCE binder for trial use. Illustrated 
folder “‘Cutting Binder Costs 50%" sent 
upon request. No obligation. 

PROVEN ECONOMY! ALMOST 2 MILLION 

IN USE! 


THE EDWARD J. JOYCE FILING CO. 


127 N. Dearborn St. Chieago, Ill. 














Steel Signals 





THIS 


SAMPLES 
FREE. 


7 vial Baked 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File | 


Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free; no obligation. 


*” SIGNALS 








(Illustrated) $37.50 
Desk Model $15 
No. 90 Heavy-Duty $90 
No. 90E Electric $140 
. 
Ask for Dealer's Name 


LASSCO PRODUCTS 


485 Hague St. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Mailing Lists 
CAN YOU USE EXTRA CHECKS? 


Mass Mailer clients send you substantial 
checks through us for your addressing 
empty envelopes YOUR lists, if responsive. 


RUSH FULL DETAILS 


MOSELY 


230 (AB-11) Congress St., Boston 








SOLVE COPYING PROBLEMS 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHY 
EASILY! ECONOMICALLY! 


SPEEDS UP 
OFFICE AND PLANT PRODUCTION 


Photocopies, made in a few minutes, save 
hours on rush jobs—reproduce photographi- 
cally everything on original. Rectigraph 
photocopies blueprints, contracts, documents, 
photos, charts, plans, etc., in actual, reduced 
or enlarged size—eliminates bottlenecks, saves 
time, avoids loss, saves postage. Easy low- 
cost operation. 


Get the complete facets now! 


ka WRITE 425 HALOID ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
THE HALOID COMPANY 


Steel Guide Tabs 








Unbreakablespring jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards bu: 

permit removal or rearrangemen 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red 

insertable labels in perforated strips for typing 

2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 

Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 

paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 


60,500 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mir., Box 339, Exeter, Nebr. 








Desk Accessories 





LETTER RACK 


Saves time. Clears your desk 
for action. A place for every 
paper. Needed on every desk. 
( ) Letter Size $5.50 

( ) Cap Size $6.50 F.O.B. 
Check size and quantity de- 
sired. Send your order today. 


Currier Manufacturing Co. 
21 N. W. Terminal Building 


Olive Green Art Steel Minneapolis, Minn. 





House Organs 





SPECIALIZING ON MAGA. 
zines makes it possible for you to 
obtain your house organ, employ- 
ee’s magazine, etc., at less than 
one-half usual prices. Free sam- 
ples, particulars, etc. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
PRESS 
623 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 














organization as well as without, and that 
it can act as a teacher, showing how 
products should be used. 


Catalog of Novelties 
For Christmas Gifts 


WITH Christmas coming on, readers are 
probably thinking what to give clients 
and customers. Gits Molding Corpora- 
tion has just published a new catalog of 
its plastic products which can be use: 
by the gift, premium, and novelty buyer 
and may serve as an aid in solving this 
problem. A number of the products pi 
tured can be imprinted with the buyer 
name, trademark, or sales messag 
Among the items listed are key holders, 
match packs, flashlights, and chessm« 


About Quality Paper 
For Business Work 


TO SELL its quality paper for business 
purposes, L. L. Brown Paper Compan 
is now distributing copies of a pamphlet, 
Much for a Mite, which is an excellent 
piece of advertising to sell quality. There 
are two charts: One shows how, by using 
the best ledger paper, costs are increase«| 
only 39/100 of 1 per cent, and the other 
shows that the best bond paper for cor- 
respondence adds but a trifle more than 
2 per cent to correspondence costs. Ad- 
ditional costs on quantities of letters are 
also shown on this chart. Copy, too, tells 
the value of L. L. Brown quality pape 


Humorous Booklet About 
Mail Handling 


PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter Com- 
pany has produced another one of its 
amusing, clever, and at the same time 
instructive booklets on mail handling. 
This one is called How to Mail a Letter, 
and some of the illustrations are ridicu- 
lously funny—for instance an elephant 
“affixing” a postage stamp, people stand- 
ing on their heads trying to figure out an 
envelope that had the stamp stuck up- 
side down, and a St. Bernard in a desk 
drawer. However, the booklet does more 
than poke fun, for it shows how any 
business can avoid mailing practice 
which costs time and extra overhead and 
how improved methods of mail handling 
can be profitably applied to any business, 
regardless of size. 


Catalog Shows Factory 
Equipment 


THE Lyon Metal Products, Incorpo- 
rated, has just issued a new catalog 
which may be of interest to many reac- 
ers who have found it necessary to ex- 
pand production lines to meet increase: 
demands. The catalog shows steel shop 
equipment, such as, stationery and port- 
able work benches, stools, stock and tool 
carts, tool cribs, cabinets, arc and gas 
welding benches, sheet metal workers’ 
benches, two- and three-shift drawer in- 
serts, shop desks, and other equipment. 
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MARKET PLACE 





It wl pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS to read these 
announcements. Answer those that interest you, so that the advertiser can 
present the full facts of his proposition by mail. 
to advertise yourself, send in your own sales message. The cost is small. 
RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word. First line in six point 


If you have something 


Harry K. Goopatt, Classified Advertising Manager 


boldface type and centered—$1.00. White space $1.00 per agate line. 
Display Classified. 1 inch: $14.00; % inch: $7.00. $12.00 and $6.30 respec 
tively on 12 time contract. Terms: Cash with order unless credit references 
are submitted and approved. Forms close 20th of preceding month. Pub- 
lished 1st of month of issue. 





Financial 


Executives Wanted 


Advertising Agencies 





CAPITAL USERS 
Through 270 adept men you can submit issues 
for business ventures. Cost less, get proof. 
CHARLES THORP, 95 Broad Street, New York. 


Capital Raising 


CAPI ITAL SEEKERS—Put your project before 
260 Key-Men. Cost trifling. Details free. 
AMSTER LEONARD, Fox Theater Building, 
Detroit, Michigan. 











Incorporating Services 


INCORPORATE! Cheapest ; Best ; Information 
Free. INCORPORATING BUREAU, Philip 
Lawrence, Huron, S. D. 








DELAWARE CHARTERS: Complete service 
$35. Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, 
INC., Wilmington, Delaware. 





DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
represented; request free forms. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Money-Making Opportunities 


HAVE YOUR OWN PROFITABLE BUSINESS 
Home-office. 127 Successful Business Plans. 
Descriptive Booklet FREE. Send NOW. ELITE 
COMPANY, 214-D Grand St., New York. 


HOW TO GET A JOB! Thirty model ap- 
plication letters, information on _ interviews, 
and sources of available positions. $1.00 post- 
paid. GUIDANCE SERVICE, Box 175, Crosby, 
North Dakota. 


INCREASE YOUR EARNINGS! Amazing 
broadside, stamp. PUBLISHER CUTLER, 
Reading, Penna. 


Business Opportunities 


We have ADVERTISING and DIRECT MAIL 
FACILITIES and want product of merit to 
distribute in Michigan area. ATLANTIC 
SALES CO., 3625 Myrtle St., Detroit, Mich. 
EARN MONEY QUICKLY. 10c gets you 
os. it eine Box 982, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


Books of All Kinds 


ANY BOOK (Rare, Out-of-Print, Foreign) 
promptly supplied! Lowest prices! Send for 
FREE bargain catalogs! OLD PROF’S BOOK 
SHOP, 716 Arcadia Court, Pontiac, Mich. 


Business Mail Service 


PERSONAL AND BUSINESS MAIL received 
and re-forwarded. DUNN MAIL, Box 42, 216 
West 69th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for salee ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


Languages 


SPANISH—OR ANY OF 29 LANGUAGES— 
‘ly, easily, correctly at home by the 
tid-famous Linguaphone Method. 
;UAPHONE INSTITUTE, 
Building, New York. 





















































99 R.C.A. 





Used Business Equipment 


WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
fice equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
m such as Kardex, Acme, International 








isible and other makes. Write us. 
Mh E. H. ‘HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th ‘St. St. St. Louis, Mo. 


3LLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. 
ROBERT NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 


November 1941 


| 
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MERCHANDISING 
FIELD MANAGER 


LARGEST NATIONAL FEED 
MANUFACTURER, AAA rating 
headquarters St. Louis, requires 
dynamic field sales merchandising 
leader, age 30 to 25 years, gentile. 
Prefer man now employed, with 10 
years’ experience one firm selling 
rural markets. 


If you have background, experi- 
ence, ability to scll products, per- 
suade distributors, stimulate and 
train dealer organizations, we have 
better position for you with great 
opportunities in our tremendous ex- 
pansion program. Permanent posi- 
tion not affected by priorities. 


Reply giving full details to Box 1101, 
care AMERICAN BUSINESS 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 





WANTED— 
PERSONNEL MAN 


We are looking for a young man 
well trained and experienced in han- 
dling personnel problems for large 
sales organization. Background should 
cover employment, field survey, 
training programs, tests, job analy- 
sis. College graduate preferred. In 
reply state age, experience, salary 
demand. Reply to Box No. 1102, 
care AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 


SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500 to $25,000 


This thoroughly organized advertising serv- 
ice of 31 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary nego- 
tiations for positions of the caliber indi- 
cated above, through a procedure _ indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements. Several weeks are required to | 
negotiate and each individual must finance 
the moderate cost of his own campaign. 
Retaining fee protected by refund pro- 
vision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, pres- 
ent position protected. If your salary has 
| been $2,500 or more, send only name and 
address for details. 


R. W. BIXBY, Inc. 
201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





EXECUTIVES $2,400—$25,000 
This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high-grade men 
who either seek a change, or the opportunity 
of considering one, under conditions assuring, 
if employed, full protection to present posi- 
tion. Send name and address only for details. 

JIRA THAYER JENNINGS 
Dept. B—9® Center Street, New Huven, Conn. 


YOUR AGENTS, mail order advertisement 
inserted all newspapers, magazines. Publish- 
ers’ rates. MARTIN ADVERTISING AGEN- 
CY, 171B Madison Avenue, New York. 

25 SUNDAY PULLERS; approximately eight- 
een million readers; free rate guide. FIDEL- 
ITY ADVERTISERS, B-3838 Washington, 
Chicago. 

NEWSPAPER, Magazine, Mailing-list Rate- 
book, Free. CHICAGO ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, 20-A West Jackson, Chicago. 


Advertising Services 


ADVERTISING, SALES LITERATURE COPY 
Ideas, layouts, expertly prepared. Reasonable. 
ROBERT PETERSON, 400 Madison, 
Chicago. 

GENUINE PHOTOGRAPHIC POSTCARDS 
get and hold attention. Ideal for all direct- 
mail campaigns, introducing new products, 
dealer mailings, building good will, ete. Also 
economical and effective as a radio premium 
to measure audience response. $17.50 for 1,000. 
Write for samples. KEHRES PHOTO SERV- 
ICE, Dept. P, 2112 Lee Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Postcard Advertising 


Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs te knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Ilinois. 


Printing of All Kinds 


COMBINATION OFFER 
1,000 Letterheads (8% x 11) ; 1,000 Envelopes 
(6%); both printed, $5.60. Quality, service. 
Estimates given. MORTIMER PRESS, 246 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Sales Letters 


SALES LETTERS! MAIL CAMPAIGNS! 
Careful, dependable work — above all else. 
H. H. HUTZLER, Third National Building, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Letter Gadgets 


A GOOD LETTER GADGET 
will keep your letters on top of the desk with 
some chance of doing business. Wastebasket 
letters cannot talk. Write for illustrated cir- 
cular. A. MITCHELL, R275, 326 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 


Mimeographing 
SPECIALISTS IN MIMEOGRAPHING 
Form letters, price-lists, ete. 24 hour service. 


LEM’S LETTER SERVICE, 5712 Stanton, 
Detroit. 


Used Office Machines 


MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for FREE bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bidg., Chicago. 


Wanted—To Buy 


Comptometers, Dictaphones, Multiliths, Ad- 
dressographs—for cash. EARL, 128 W. Hub- 
bard, Chicago. 


Credits and Collections 


LEARN ACCOUNT COLLECTING. Good in- 
come; quick results. Interesting folder free. 
NATIONAL COLLECTORS ASSOCIATION, 
Newark, Ohio. 


Accountants 


ACCOUNTANTS AND BOOKKEEPERS. Real 
profit from new type okkeeping service. 
Write ASCO, Box 1468, Springfield, Mass. 
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OUBLY HANDY 


Opening throughitsown passage- 
way directly into Grand Central 
Terminal, the Hotel Roosevelt of- 
fers you perfect convenience on 
your arrival in New York... And 
because of its locationat theheart 
of Manhattan’s great mid-town 
section, it affords the same kind 
of convenience for all outside ac- 
tivities ... Doubly handy and 
doubly enjoyable .. . Attractive 
rooms with tub and shower, from 
$4.50. 


HOTEL 
RROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 











The Great Question Answerer 


.... for Every 
Business Office 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Second Edition 


Twenty years newer 
than any comparable 
dictionary; a reference book for today’s 
needs. Send for free booklet, “Interesting 
Origins of English Words.” 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Publishers 
95 Federal Street, Springfield, Mass. 














WHEELDEX 
IFFICE PROD 


Better see Wheeldex adv. page 45 





YOU CAN DO ANYTHING. By James 
T. Mangan. This is a revision of the 
famed Mangan book which went through 
three printings. It is, in its revised form, 
especially helpful to the man or woman 
who needs a sound, practicable aid to 
self-confidence. Mangan’s trenchant writ- 
ing has the knack of making people want 
to get up out of their comfortable chairs 
and go do something for themselves. 
Written in his usual brilliant style, clear 
as a mountain stream, vivid, powerful, the 
entire book fairly breathes new life to 
anyone who is discouraged, timid, down 
at the heels or in need of a simple work- 
ing formula for self-improvement. The 
Dartnell Corporation. $2.75. 


WAGE AND HOUR MANUAL. More 
than one thousand pages of vital in- 
formation on the bewildering variety of 
laws, rulings, regulations which result 
from the Wage and Hour Law and en- 
suing state legislation. There is a com- 
pilation of state legislation and a com- 
prehensive section on court decisions 
under the Wage and Hour Law up to 
and including March 1941. As a reference 
source for every executive charged with 
the responsibility of administering em- 
ployee relations, the work is unexcelled. 
A fifty-page exhaustive index adds im- 
measurably to the value of the book in 
aiding the user in finding the information 
he needs quickly. Bureau of National 
Affairs. $5.00. 


BUSINESS LETTERS. Walter K. 
Smart and L. W. McKelvey. Books on 
letter writing are as thick as appeasers at 
a Lindbergh speech, and many of them 
are good. We think this one is the best 
of the mass of literature on business 
letters. There are bigger books, books 
which have more pictures, more letters, 
but for a volume of forthright, juicy, 
factual mental fare this book is tops. 
First published eight years ago, the 
book has become standard, and one li- 
brarian after another has declared it to 
be the most useful book on its subject. 
Every basic principle of letter writing 


THEW BOOKS /. 2. 


is carefully considered and explained, 
but the great value of the book is the 
vast collection of letters, all accompanied 
by analysis and comment. Neither of the 
authors has gone in for the spectacular 
device of creating a “yardstick” or test. 
ing chart by which all letters should be 
measured, Nor do they have pet ideas to 
promote, radical views, or passing fads, 
Walter K. Smart is professor of Eng- 
lish in charge of business letter writing 
at Northwestern University, and Louis 
W. McKelvey is associate professor of 
business writing at the same school, 
Harper and Brothers. $4.00. 


ARBITRATION IN ACTION. By 
Frances Kellor, executive vice pres lent, 
American Arbitration Association. Be- 
fore you threaten to “have the law” on 
an employee, a customer, a supplier, a 
labor union, a competitor, a patent in. 
fringer, it may save you money and 
stave off the arrival of grey hair to read 
this book which tells how disputes are 
settled by arbitration instead of law- 
suits. Any dispute which the parties can- 
not settle by themselves may be made 
the subject of a reference to arbitration. 
The book explains the nature and purpose 
of arbitration and the general procedures 
used in conducting such action. One sec- 
tion also deals with special types of ar- 
bitration procedures. In an_ appendix, 
which the author calls an “annex,” there 
is a comprehensive summary of the 
statutes governing arbitration. Harper 
and Brothers. $3.50. 


TOP MANAGEMENT ORGANIZA- 
TION AND CONTROL. By Paul E. 
Holden, Lounsbury S. Fish, and Hubert 
L. Smith. Three members of the staff of 
Stanford University conducted a study 
of thirty-one leading organizations and 
produced this book. The study was spon- 
sored by the University. It is an excellent 
cross section of the policies and prac- 
tices of top management in organiza- 
tion, planning, control of large corpora- 
tions. A splendid book for any business 
library. Stanford University Press. 54.00. 
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